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E  receive  a  peculiar  /;7i^«^^  ‘pleafure  from  the  contem-* 
iplation  of  the  face  of  nature,  and  the  examination  bf  the 
works  of  art,  which  is  a  fource  of  high  cnjpyment  to  minds  of  a 
certain  caft.  .  To  analyfe  this  fpecies  of  .pleafu're,  to  determine 
whence  it  arifes,  is^an  undertaking  of  Uonfiderable  difficulty ; 
and  foundations  of  tajie  have  of  courfe  been  laid  as  various  as 
the  talents  or  tempers  of  the  various  founders. 

From  the  anUients  we  obtain  no  affiftance  on  this  fubje(5  5 
they  give  us  authority  inftead  of  reafon.  Inftead  of  exploring 
the  fountain-head,  they  ftop  (hort  at  Homer,  or  forne  other  fa¬ 
vourite  author ;  and  though  we  are  told  that  ^  Homer  and  nature 
*  are  the  fame,*  this  does  rtot  advance  us  a  ftep  farther ;  we  are 
ftill  ignorant  of  what  we  wilh  to  knowj  viz.  why  Homer  and 
nature  pleafe. 

As  well-direfted  experiment  has  led  to  the  difeovery  of  truth 
in  fclencej  fo,  in  fpeculations  of  this  kind,  it  feems  to  be  the 
omy  route  to  purfue.  A  careful  examination  of  oil r  ftate  of 
mind,  of  our  feelings,  when  thofe  qualities  prefent  themfelves 
which  produce  that  fpecies  of  fentimental  pleafure  which  may 
l>e  termed  the  emotion  of  tajle^  appears  abfb’Utely  necel&ry.  W e 
®uft  be  intimately  acquainted  with"  the  effe^s^  before  we  can 
pronounce  upon  the  caufe.  Mr.  Alifon  bias  adhered  to  this  mode 
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of  inveftigation ;  and  the  work  before  us  may  be  truly  called  an 
i^tperimental  eflay. 

The  volume  now  offered  to  the  public  contains  only  a  part 
of  the  author’s  inquiries;  his  reafon  for  not  publifhing  the 
whole  is  given  in  the  concluding  fentenct  of  the  introdudVion : 

*  But  when  1  confider  both  the  extent  and  difficulty  of  fuch  an 
‘  inveftigation,  and  recoiled!:  the  errors  into  which  many  great 

*  men  have  fallen  upon  thefc  fubjedls,  I  can  only  find  refolution 

*  to  prefent  the  firft  part  of  my  inquiries  to  the  public.’  ,.Hc 
has,  however,  laid  before  the  reader  the  whole  of  his  plan  in  the 
following  words : 

*  In  this  view  of  the  fubjefl,  a  work  intended  as  an  Inquiry  int$ 
the  Nature  and  Principles  ofTafte^  may  naturally  be  fuppofed  to  confift 
of  the  following  parts,  and  to  be  conduded  in  the  following 
manner : 

*  I.  The  firft  part  would  contain  an  analysis  or  examination  of  that 
effed  which  is  produced  on  the  mind  when  thefe  emotions  are  felt; 
and  of  their  diftindion  from  the  fimple  emotions  of  pleafure. 

*  II.  The  fecond  part  would  contain  an  inveftigation  of  the  nature 
of  the  qualities  that  are  fitted,  by  the  conftitution  of  our  nature,  to 
produce  thefe  emotions;  and  of  their  diftindion  from  the  qualities 
that  are  produdive  only  of  the  fimple  emotions  of  pleafure. 

*  HI.  The  third  part  of  fuch  a  work  would  contain  an  inveftiga¬ 
tion  of  the  nature  of  that  faculty  by  which  thefe  emotions  are  re¬ 
ceived  ;  and  the  purfuit  of  it  would  naturally  lead  to  the  important 
inquiry,  Whether  there  is  any  ftandard  by  which  the  perfedion  and 
imperfedion  of  this  faculty  may  be  determined  ?  and  to  the  illuftra- 
tion  of  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  either  correded  or  improved.’ 

Whether  the  fubjed  be  ftridly  and  with  propriety  fufceptl- 
ble  of  fuch  a  divition,  may  perhaps  admit  of  a  doubt.  The 
inveftigation  of  the  effeSI  produced  on  the  mind  feems  neceffarily 
to  include  the  inveftigation  of  the  faculty  offered*  The  former 
is  the  only  channel  of  information  with  regard  to  the  latter ;  and 
the  contrary  fuppofition  appears  to  contain  a  metaphyfical  inac¬ 
curacy  fimilar  to  the  ancient  idea  of  zfubjiance  of  inbiftony  dif- 
tind  from  the  qualities  of  which  matter  was  fuppofed  to  confift. 
But  when  the  meaning  of  the  .  author  is  more  fully  explained, 
the  third  part  may  be  found  to  comprehend  the  confideration  of 
various  phenomena,  which  ought  not,  in  propriety,  to  be  elu¬ 
cidated  in  the  firft. 

The  firft  of  the  cflTays  now  publiflied  contains,  at  full  length, 
the  fyftem  of  the  author  with  regard  to  the  origin  and  nature  of 
*pur  emotions  of  beauty  and  fublimity* 

The  fecond  inveftigates  by  what  means,  and  to  w^at  extent, 
thefe  emotions  are  excited  by  material  objeds. 
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Mr.  Alifon  afcribes  the  emotions  of  fublimity  and  beauty  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  afTociation  of  material  with  mental  qualities.  This 
is  the  leading  principle  which  pervades  the  work.  According 
to  him,  when  certain  objects  are  prefented  to  the  eye,  they  ex¬ 
cite,  by  aflbeiation,  a  train  of  ideas ;  and  thefe  ideas  are  aflb- 
ciated  with  certain  feelings  of  the  mind,  which  conftitute  the 
1  emotions  of  beauty  and  fublimity.  Thus  the  objects  we  call 
fublime  or  beautiful  do  not  themfelves  contain  the  fublimity  or 
the  beauty,  but  are  only  the  occafions  or  caufes  of  a  train  of 
thought,  the  perception  of  which  train  is  attended  with  the  emo¬ 
tions  of  fublimity  or  beauty :  ‘  When  any  object,’  fays  the 
author, 

*  Either  of  fublimity  or  beauty.  Is  prefented  to  the  mind,  I  be- 
I  lieve  every  man  is  confeious  of  a  train  of  thought  being  immediately 
3  awakened  in  his  imagination,  analogous  to  the  character  or  exprefiion 
I  of  the  original  objed.  The  fimple  perception  of  the  objeft,  we  fre¬ 
quently  hnd,  is  infutheient  to  excite  thefe  emotions,  unlefs  it  is  ac¬ 
companied  with  this  operation  of  mind,  unlefs,  according  to  com¬ 
mon  exprelfion,  our  imagination  is  feized,  and  our  fancy  bulled,  in 
the  purfuit  of  all  thofe  trains  of  thought  which  are  allied  to  this 
charader  or  exprelfion.* 

Inftances  in  fupport  of  this  principle.  That  beauty  and  fub¬ 
limity  confift  in  the  feeling  conneded  with  this  train  of  thought, 
rompofe  the  firft  chapter. 

The  fecond  proceeds  to  Ihew  the  peculiarity  in  the  train  of 
thought  aflbeiated  w  ith  the  objedls  which  produce  the  emotion 
>f  fublimity  and  beauty.  This  peculiarity  he  fuppofes  to  'confilf, 

*  »ft.  In  the  nature  of  the  ideas  or  conceptions  which  compofe 
[uch  trains ;  and,  zdly.  In  the  nature  or  law  of  their  fuccelfion. 

‘  I.  In  our  ordinary  trains  of  thought,  every  man  mull  be  con- 
cious  that  the  ideas  which  compofe  them  are  very  frequently  of  a 
md  which  excite  no  emotions  either  of  plcafurc  or  pain.  There  is 
in  infinite  variety  of  our  ideas,  as  well  as  of  our  fenfations,  that  may 
termed  indifferent,  which  are  perceived  without  any  fentiment 
ither  of  pain  or  pleafure,  and  which  pafs  as  it  were  before  the  mind, 
without  making  any  farther  imprelfion  than  fiinply  exciting  the  con- 
tJoufnefs  ot  their  exiftence.  That  fuch  ideas  compofe  a  great  part, 
perhaps  the  greatell  part  of  our  ordinary  trains  of  thought,  is 
>parent  from  the  fingle  confideration  that  fuch  trains  are  feldom  at- 
Jnded  with  emotion  of  any  kind. 

*  The  trains  of  thought  which  are  fuggefted  by  external  objeds 
re  very  frequently  of  a  fimilar  kind.  The  greater  part  of  fuch  ob- 

are  limply  indifferent,  or  at  leaft  are  regarded  as  indifferent  in 
‘ir  common  hours  either  of  occupation  or  amufement :  the  concep- 
which  they  produce,  by  the  laws  of  afTociation,  partake  of  the 
iturc  or  charafter  of  the  objeft  which  originally  excited  them,  and 
whole  train  paffes  through  our  mind  without  leaving  any  farther 
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f  motion  than  perhaps  that  general  emotion  of  pleafure  which  accom¬ 
panies  the  exercife  of  our  faculties.  It  is  fcarcely  poflible  for  us  to 
pafs  an  hour  of  our  lives  without  experiencing  fome  train  of  thought 
of  this  kind,  fuggelted  by  fome  of  the  external  ol^edls  which  happen 
to  furround  us.  The  indifference  with  which  fuch  trains  are  either 
purfued  or  deferred,  is  a  fufficient  evidence  that  the  ideas  of  which 
they  arc  C')mpofed  arc  in  general  of  a  kind  unfitted  to  produce  any 
emotion  either  of  pleafure  or  pain. 

‘  In  the  cafe  of  thofe  trains  of  thought,  on  the  contrary,  which 
are  fuggefted  by  objeds  either  of  fubliinity  or  beauty,  I  apprehend 
ix  will  be  found  that  they  are  in  all  cafes  compofed  of  ideas  capable 
of  exciting  ibme  affedUon  or  emotion ;  and  that  not  only  the  whole 
fuccefiion  is  accompanied  with  that  peculiar  emotion,  which  we  call 
the  emotion  of  beauty  or  fublimity,  but  that  every  individual  idea 
of  fuch  a  fucceflion  is  in  itfelf  produ6live  of  fome  Ample  emotion  or 
other.  Thus  the  ideas  fuggelted  by  the  feenery  of  fpring  are  ideas 
produftive  of  emotions  of  cheerfulnefs,  of  gladnefs,  and  of  tender- 
nefs.  The  images  fuggefted  by  the  profpett  of  ruins  are  images  be¬ 
longing  to  pity,  to  melancholy,  and  to  admiration.  The  ideas  in 
the  fame  manner,  awakened  by  the  view  of  the  ocean  in  a  ftorm  are 
ideas  of  power,  of  majefty,  and  of  terror.  In  every  cafe  where  the 
emotions  of  tafte  are  felt,  1  conceive  it  will  be  found  that  the  train 
of  thought  which  is  excited  is  diftinguiftied  by  fome  charader  of 
emotion,  and  that  it  is  by  this  means  diftinguiftied  from  our  common 
or  ordinary  fucceffions  of  thought.  To  prevent  a  very  tedious  and 
unneceflTary  circumlocution,  fuch  ideas  may  perhaps,  without  any 
impropriety,  be  termed  ideas  of  emotion ;  and  I  lhall  beg  leave 
therefore  to  ufe  the  expreffion  in  this  fenfe.* 


•  t 

A  conmtled  feries  of  thefe  ideas  is  likewife  neceflary  to  the 
produdion  of  an  emotion  of  beauty  or '  fublimity.  ‘  Thofe 

*  trains  of  thought’  (fays  be,  which  produce  the  emotions  of  tafte) 
‘  are  uniformly  dilHnguiflied  by  fome  general  principle  of  con- 

*  nexion and  ‘  no  compofition  of  objects  or  qualities  pro* 

*  duces  fuch  emotions  in  which  this  unity  of  chara6ler  or  of 
‘  emotion  is  not  preferved.’ 

The  cfl'ay  concludes  with  a  variety  of  illuftrations  of  thefe  po- 
fitions,  and  with  a  recapitulation  of  the  argument,  with  point¬ 
ing  out  a  ‘  diltindlion  which  appears  to  fublift  between  the 
‘  emotions  of  fimple  pleafure,  and  that  complex  pleafure  which 
‘  accompanies  the  emotions  of  tafte,’  and  by  wifhing  ‘  to  ap-l 

*  propriate  the  term  delight  to  fignify  the  peculiar  plealure  which 

*  is  telt  when  the  imagination  is  employed  in  the  profecution  ol 

*  z  regular  train  of  ideas  of  emotion.’ 

T  he  fecond  eft'ay  contains  an  application  of  the  forego!^? 
doiftrine  to  the  objefls  and  qualities  of  the  material  world.  ‘  ^ 
‘  think,’  fays  the  author, 


V  *  It  muft  be  allowed  that  matter  in  Itfelf  is  unfitted  to  prodiicj 
any  kiud  of  emotioa.  The  various  qualities  of  matter  are 
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to  as  only  by  means  of  our  external  fenfes ;  but  all  th^at  fuch  powers 
of  our  nature  convey  is  fenfation  and  perception ;  and  whoever  will 
take  the  trouble  of  attending  to  the  effedl  which  fuch  qualities,  when 
fimple  and  unafTociated,  produce  upon  his  mind*  will  be  fatisfied  that 
in  no  cafe  do  they  produce  emotion,  or  the  excrcife  of  any  of  his 
affedions. 

*  But  although  the  qualities  of  matter  arc  in  thcmfclvcs  incapable 
of  producing  emotion,  or  the  excrcife  of  any  affedion,  yet  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  tney  may  produce  this  effed,  fr^m  their  affociation  with 
other  qualities ;  and  as  being  either  the  figns  or  expreffions  of  fuch 
qualities  as  are  fitted  by  the  couiUtution  of  our  nature  to  produce 
emotion.’ 

He  then  proceeds  to  allign  fome  of  the  caufes'  for  the  extent 
and  univerfality  of  fuch  alibciations. 

After  premifing  that  the  terms  fublimity  and  beauty  are  ap¬ 
plied  chiefly  to  the  qualities  which  addrefs  the  ear  or  the  eye,* 
Mr.  Alifon  goes  on  to  a  i  examination  of  found.  Simple^  or  un- 
coinpounded  founds,  he  confiders  in  the  followi^  order: 

‘  lit.  Sounds  that  occur  in  inanimate  nature ;  adly.  The  notes 
*  of  animals  j  and,  3diy,  The  tones  of  the  human  voice.’ 
ThTc,  be  fays,  produce  emotions  of  beauty  or  fublimity  only 
as  they  are  expreffive  by  affociation  of  certain  qualities.  'I’his  he 
endeavours  to  prove,  with  much  ingenuity,  by  a  variety  of  in- 
ftances.  A  feftion  on  mufic,  or  compounded  lounds,  clofes  this 
part  of  the  work  ;  of  which  we  have  only  room  to  give  the.con- 
clufion  the  author  draws  to  eftabliih  his  general  fyllem  : 

*  From  the  whole,  I  am  induced  to  conclude  that  mufic  is  pro- 
dudive  to  us  of  two  diilind  and  feparate  pleafures : 

*  I.  Of  that  mechanical  pleafure,  which,  by  the  con  fti  tut  ion  of 
our  nature,  accompanie:>  the  perception  of  a  regular  fuccefiion  of  re¬ 
lated  founds. 

*  2.  Of  that  pleafure  which  fuch  compofitions  of  found  may  pro« 
dace,  either  by  the  expreffion  of  fome  pathetic  or  interelling  aft'edtion, 
or  by  being 'the  fign  of  fome  pleafing  or  valuable  quality,  either  in  the 
Cumpofitloii  or  the  performance. 

*  That  it  is  to  this  laft  fource  the  beauty  or  fublimity  of  mufic  is  to 
be  aferibed,  or  that  it  is  beautiful  or  fublime  only  when  it  is  expref¬ 
five  of  fome  pleafing  or  interelling  quality,  1  hope  is  evident  from 
the  preceding  obfervations.* 

'The  laft  part  of  the  volume  relates  to  obje£ls  of fght.  Thefe 
Ae  wricet  examines,  ift,  in  regard  to  colour^  and,  7diy,  with  re- 
fpccl  to  form.  I  'hat  our  ideas  of  the  beauty  of  colours  arife 
folely  from  afociaiion  he  endeavours  to  prove  by  the  following 
conliderations : 

✓ 

*  I  ft.  The  different  fentiments  of  mankind,  with  regard  to  the 
beauty  of  colours,  are  inconfiftent  with  tiie  opinion  that  fuch  qualities 
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arc  beautiful  in  themfelves.  It  is  impoffible  to  infer,  bccaufe  any 

E articular  colour  is  beautiful  in  one  couniry,  that  it  will  aifo  be 
eautiful  in  another ;  and  there  are,  in  tad,  many  i usances  where 
the  fame  colour  produces  very  different  opinions  of  beaut  in  diff,;- 
rent  races  of  men. 

‘  if  we  inquire,  on  the  other  hand,  what  is  the  reafon  of  this  dif. 
fcrence  of  opinion,  we  (hall  uniformly  find  that  it  arifes  from  the 
dirierent  affociations  which  thefe  different  people  have  with  (uch  c )- 
lours ;  and  that  their  opinion  of  their  beauty  is  permanently  regu- 
laied  by  the  nature  of  the  qu^liiie.*^  of  which  they  are  expr  (live. 

•  adly.  It  is  farther  obfervable  that  no  colours,  in  fad,  are  beau¬ 
tiful  but  fuch  as  are  expreflive  to  us  of  pleafing  or  interelting 
qualities* 

'  It  is  obfervable,  farther,  that  even  the  mod  beautiful  colours  (or 
thofc  which  are  expieffive  to  us  of  the  naoft  plcafir  g  aifociations) 
ceafe  to  appear  beautiful  whenever  they  are  familiar,  or  when  the 
objeds  which  they  dillinguilh  have  ceafed  to  produce  their  ufual 
emotions* 

‘  It  may  be  obferved  alfo,  that  no  new  colour  is  ever  beautiful 
until  we  have  acquired  fome  pleafing  affociation  with  it.  ^ 

*  3dly.  When  the  particular  affociations  we  have  with  fuch  colours 
are  dcllroyed,  their  beauty  is  deftroyed  at  the  fime  time* 

‘  4thly.  If  the  beauty  of  colours  arofe  from  any  original  fitnefs 
in  them  to  produce  this  emotion,  it  is  apparent  that  they  who  are  in¬ 
capable  of  fuch  perceptions  mull  be  incapable  of  fuch  emotion. 
That  the  blind,  however,  may  receive  the  fame  delight  from  the 
ideas  which  they  affocuic  with  colours,  that  they  do  who  fee,  is  a 
fad  which  I  think  every  one  will  be  convinced  of  who  reads  the  poems 
of  Dr.  Blacklock.* 

The  fourth  chapter  of  the  eflay  contains  reafoning  cxadly 
fimilar  with  regard  to  forms.  Thefe  he  divides  into  the  natu- 
rally  fublime  and  beautiful,  the  relatively^  and  the  accidentally 
beautiful.  Sublimity  of  forms  is  faid  to  arife  when  thofe  forms 
are  conneded  with  ideas  of  danger  or  power ^  of* duration^  of 
fplcndour  and  magnificence^  and  of  aive  or  folemnity^  and  like  wife 
from  the  magnitude  of  the  form  alone.  It  would  extend  this  ar¬ 
ticle  to  too  great  a  length  were  we  to  follow  our  author  through 
all  his  politions  and  illuftrations  ‘  on  the  beauty  of  forms  ;*  it 
will  be  fufficient  to  prefent  the  reader  with  the  general  con- 
clufion : 

*  From  the  illuftrations  that  I  have  offered  in  this  long  chapter, 
on  the  Beauty  of  Forms,  we  feem  to  have  fufficient  reafon -for  con¬ 
cluding,  in  general,  that  no  forms,  or  fpecies  of  forms,  are  in 
themfelves  originally  beautiful ;  but  that  their  beauty,  in  all  cafes, 
arifes  from  their  being  exprcfTive  to  us  of  fomc  pleafing  or  affefting 
qualities. 

*  If  the  views  alfo  that  1  have  prefented  on  the  fubjeft  are  juft, 
we  may  perhaps  ftill  farther  conclude  that  the  principal  fources  of 
the  beauty  of  forms  are,  ift.  The  expreilions  we  conned  with  peculiar 
6  forms. 
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forms#  cither  from  the  form  itfelf,  or  the  nature  of  the  fubjcd  thus 
formed ;  ^dly.  The  qualities  of  defign,  and  fitnefs,  and  utility,  which 
they  indicate ;  and,  3dly,  The  accidental  afTociations  which  wc 
happen  to  conned  with  them.  The  confideraiion  of  thefc  diffirent 
expreilions  may  afford  perhaps  fome  general  rules,  that  may  not  be 
without  their  ufe  to  thofe  arts  that  are  employed  in  the  produdion 
of  bfauty. 

<  All  forms  are  either  ornamental  or  ufeful. 

«  1.  The  beauty  of  merely  ornamental  forms. appears  to  irifc  from 
three  fources. 

<  !•  From  the  expreflion  of  the  form  itfelf* 

«  2.  From  the  expreffion  of  defign. 

*  3.  From  accidental  expreffion. 

«  fhe  real  and  pofitive  beauty,  therefore,  of  every  ornamental 
form  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  nature  and  the  permanence  of  thd 
expreflion  by  which  it  is  diftinguiftied.  The  (Irongefl  and  mod  per* 
manent  emotion,  however,  we  can  receive  from  fuch  expreffions  U 
that  which  arifes  from  the  nature  of  the  form  itfelf.  The  emotioh  wo 
receive  from  the  expreffion  of  defign,  as  I  have  already  (hewn,  is 
neither  fo  ftrong  nor  fo  permanent ;  and  that  which  accidental  afib* 
ciations  produce,  perifhes  often  with  the  year  which  gave  it  birth* 
The  beauty  of  accidental  expreffion  is  as  variable  as  the  caprice  or 
fiincy  of  mankind.  The  b::’auty  of  the  expreffion  of  defign  varies 
with  every  period  of  art.  The  beauty  which  arifes  from  the  expreffion 
of  form  itfelf  is  alone  permanent,  as  founded  upon  the  uniform  con* 
flitutioa  of  the  human  mind.  Confidering  therefore  the  beauty  of 
forms  as  conflituted  by  the  degree  and  the  permanence  of  their 
expreflion,  the  following  conclufions  feem  immediately  to  fuggeft 
themfelves :  -  ---- 

«  I.  That  the  greateft  beauty  which  ornamental  forms  can  reccivt 
will  be  that  which  arifes  from  the  expreffion  of  the  form  itfelf. 

*  2.  That  the  next  will  be  that  which  arifes  from  the  expreffion  of 
defign  or  (kill.  ‘And, 

*  3.  That  the  lea(l  will  be  that  which  arifes  from  accidental  or 
temporary  expr^on.* 

The  w'ork  concludes  with  a  chapter  on  the  beauty  and  fub- 
Ilmity  of  ;  and,  from  the  principles  already  laid  down,  it 
Is  determined  that  ^  the  moft  fublime  motion  is  that  of  rapid 
‘  motion  in  a  ftraight  line.  The  moft  beautiful  is  that  of  flow 
‘  motion  in  a  line  of  curves.’  But  this,  in  a  great  meafure^ 
ciepends  on  the  charafter  or  expreffion  of  the  bodies  in  motion  ; 
and  it  will  therefore  be  found,  ^  ift,  That  the  beauty  and  fub- 
*  limity  of  motion  arife  from  the  afTociations  we  conne£|  either 
^  with  the  motion  itfelf,  or  with  the  bodies  moved ;  and,  2dly, 

‘  That  this  fublimity  or  beauty,  in  any  particular  cafe,  will  bp 
^  moft  perfect  when  the  expreffion  of  motion  and  of  the 
‘  body  moved  coincide.* 
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The  following  conclufion  will  place  before  ^e  reader  the  fin^l 
refult  of  Mr.  Alifon’s  Effa)  s : 

^CONCLUSION, 

*  The  illuftrations  that  have  been  offered  in  the  courfc  of  this 
Effay  on  the  *  Origin  of  the  Sublimity  and  Beauty  of  fome  of  the 
princ^al  Qualities  of  Matter,’  feem  to  afford  us  fuSicient  evidence 
for  the  following  cpnclufions ; 

*  I.  That  with  each  of  thefe  qualities  we  have  fome  pleafing  or 
affecting  affeciation ;  and, 

*  11.  That  when  thefe  alTociations  are  diffolved,  or,  in  other 
words,  when  the  material  qualities  ceafe  to  be  fignificant  of  the  affo. 
ciated  qualities,  they  ceafe  alfo  to  produce  the  emotions  of  fublimity 
or  beauty. 

f  If  thefe  ppints  arc  eftablilhed,  it  appears  neceffarily  to  follow 
that  the  beapty  and  fublimity  of  fuch  objeAs  is  to  be  aferibed  not  to 
the  material,  but  to  the  affociated  qualities;  and  of  confequence  that 
the  qualities  of  matter,  are  not  to  be  confidered  as  fublime  or  beautiful 
in  themfelvcs,  but  as  either  fublime  or  beautiful  from  their  being 
the  figns  or  exprellions  of  qualities  capable  of  producing  emotion.’ 

Such  is  the  fyflcm  which  Mr.  Alifon  prefents  to  the  public. 
The  woflc  difplays  much  philpfophical  acumen,  happily  blended 
with  delicacy  and  correct nefs  of  tafte.  There  is  a  neatnefs  and 
fimplicity  in  the  conftrudtion  of  the  fentences,  and  an  elegance 
wholly  devoid  of  affectation  in  the  choice  of  the  expreffion, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  very  few  writers,  efpecially  on  abftiad 
fubje<Ets.  The  following  paffage  on  modern  gardening,  which 
we  (elctft  as  being  ftiort,  and  conftituting  a  whole,  will,  we 
prefume,  confirm  our  opinion  of  the  author’s  ftyle  and  manner: 

^  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  modern  tafte  in  gardening  (or 
what  Mr.  Walpole  very  juftly,  and  very  emphatically  calls  the  art  of 
creating  landfcape)  owes  its  origin  to  tw  o  circumftances,  which  may 
at  firft  appear  pafadoxical,  viz  tp  the  accidental  circumftance  of  our 
tafte  in  natural  bcauty  bHng  founded  upon  foreign  models ;  and  to  the 
difference  or  inferiority  pf  the  feenery  of  our  own  country  to  that 
which  we  were  accuftomed  peculiarly  to  admire. 

f  The  infliicrxe  of  thefe  circumftances  will  be  perhaps  fufficiently 
pb  vious  tp  thofe  whp  recoiled,  that  the  compofitions  .which  fervc 
mott  early,  and  indeed  moft  univerfaliy,  to  fix  our  tafte  in  this  re- 
fpe^,  are  the  fe  which  have  b^en  produced  in  Italy  and  Greece  ;  in 
countries  much  fiiperior  tp  our  pwn  in  the  articles  of  climate  and  of 
siatpral  beauty ;  which  are  almbft  fapred  in  our  imaginations  from 
the  events  by  which  they  have  been  diftinguiftied,  and  which,  befidcs 
all  this,  have  an  additional  charm  to  us  from  the  very  compofitions 
in  which  they  are  celebrated.  The  pcems  of  Homer  and  I  heocri- 
tus,  of  Virgil  and  Horace,  have  been  now  for  a  con fiderable  length 
pf  (ime  the  firft  poetical  compofitions  to  which  the  youth  of  modem 
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Europe  are  accuftotned  ;  and  they  have  influenced  accordingly,  in 
a  very  fenfible  degree,  the  tafte  of  all  thofe  who  have  been  lo  early 
engaged  in  the  ftudy  of  them.  Befides  this,  the  effect  of  painting, 
and  particularly  of  landfcape  painting,  has  been  very  great,  both  m 
awakening  our  tafte  to  natural  beauty,  and  in  determining  it.  "1  he 
great  mafters  in  this  art  have  been  principally  Italians ;  men  who 
were  born  amid  feenes  of  dillinguilhed  beauty,  who  paifed  their 
lives  in  copying  thofe  features  either  of  real  or  of  adventitious  cx- 
preflion  with  which  Italy  prefented  them  ;  and  whofe  works  have 
difleminated  in  every  country  where  they  found  their  way  the  admi¬ 
ration  of  the  feenes  which  th.*y  copi  d.  From  both  thefe  caufes, 
and  from  the  ftrong  preju  bee  which,  fince  the  revival  of  letters,  we 
fo  early  and  fo  deeply  Kel  in  favour  of  every  thing  that  relates  to 
Grecian  or  to  Roman  antiquity,  the  imagery  of  Italian  feenery  had 
got  ftrongly  the  pofTeflion  of  our  imagination-  Our  firli  imprefiiooi 
of  the  beauty  of  Nature  had  been  g  lined  from  the  compofitions  which 
delineated  fuch  feenery;  and  we  were  gradually  accuftomed  to  con- 
fider  them  as  the  ftandard  of  natural  bjauty. 

With  thefe  impreflions  it  was  very  natural  for  the  inhabitants  of 
a  country  of  which  the  feene  y,  however  beautiful  in  itldf,  was  yet, 
in  many  refpedls,  very  different  from  tiiat  which  they  were  accuf- 
tomed  to  confider  as  folely  <>r  Tupr^tmely  beautiful,  to  attempt  to 
imitate  what  they  did  not  polTefs ;  to  import,  as  it  were,  the  beauties 
which  were  not  of  their  own  gr  nvth  ;  and  in  fa6l  to  create,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mt.  Walpole’s  vigorous  eApreflion,  that  feenery  which  nature 
and  fortune  had  dmied  them. 

‘  Such  imp;oveinents,  however,  as  extremely  expenfive,  could 
not  be  at  firft  upon  a  very  large  fcale:  They  could,  for  various  rea- 
fons,  occupy  only  that  fpot  of  ground  which  furrounded  the  houfc  ; 
and  as  they  thus  fupplanted  what  had  formerly  been  the  garden,  they 
came  very  naturally  to  be  confidered  only  as  another  fpecies  of  gar* 
dening.  A  feene  of  fo  peculiar  a  kind  could  not  well  unite  with  the 
country  around.  It  would  gradually  therefore  extend,  fo  as  to  em¬ 
brace  all  the  ground  that  was  within  view,  or  in  the  poffelfion  of  the 
improver,  from  the  garden,  therefore,  it  naturally  extended  to  the 
park,  which  became  therefore  alfo  the  fubje^fl  of  this  new,  but  very 
fortunate  mode  of  improvement :  and  tfius,  from  the  nature  of  mo¬ 
dern  education,  and  the  habit  we  are  in  of  receiving  our  firft  rudi¬ 
ments  of  tafte  from  foreign  models,  together  with  the  admiration 
which  fo  many  caufes  have  confplred  to  cx:ite  in  our  minds  with  re- 
ard  to  antiquity,  feems  very  probably  to  have  anfen  from  that  mo- 
cm  tafte  in  gardening,  which  is  fo  different  from  every  other  that 
men  have  followed^  and  which  has  tended  fo  much  to  the  ornament 
of  this  country. 

*  It  is  to  be  obferved  alfo.  in  confirmation  of  what  I  have  faid, 
that  the  firft  attempts  of  this  kind  in  England  were  very  far  from  be¬ 
ing  an  imitation  of  the  general  feenery  of  nature.  It  was  folely  the 
imitation  of  Italian  icenciy  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  who 
pradtifed  the  art,  were  themfelves  ignorant  of  the  poftible  beau¬ 
ties  which  it  at  length  might  acquire.  Siatues,  temples,  urns,  ruins, 
^olQnade$i  &c.  were  the  firft  ornaments  of  all  fuch  feenes.  Whatever 
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diftingoiflicd  the  real  fccncs  of  nature  in  Italy,  was  here  employed  in 
artificial  fcenery  with  the  rr:oft  thoughtlefs  profufion  ;  and  the  objeft 
of  the  art  in  general  was  the  creation  not  of  natural,  but  of  Italian 
landfcape.  The  fine  fatirc  of  Mr.  Pope  upon  this  fubjedl  is  a  fufiicient 
proof  of  the  degree  to  which  tliis  falhion  was  carried ;  and  it  deferves 
to  be  remarked,  to  the  honour  of  his  tafte,  that  he  fo  foon  faw  the 
poffible  beauties  of  this  infant  art,  and  was  fo  fuperior  to  the  univerfal 
prejudices  upon  the  fubjeft. 

‘  It  was  but  a  (hort  Hep,  however,  from  this  Hate  of  the  art  to 
the  purfuit  of  general  beauty.  The  great  Hep  had  already  been 
made  in  the  dellrudlion  of  the  regular  forms  which  conilituted  the 
former  fyllcm  of  gardening,  and  in  the  imitation  of  nature,  which, 
although  foreign,  and  very  dift*erent  from  the  appearances  or  the 
charader  of  Nature  in  our  own  country,  was  yet  Hill  the  imitation 
of  nature.  The  profufion-  with  which  temples,  ruins,  Hatues,  and 
all  the  other  adventitious  articles  of  Italian  fcenery  was  lavifhed,  be¬ 
came  icon  ridiculous.  The  deflrudlon  of  thefe,^  it  was  found,  did 
not  deHroy  the  beauty  of  landfcape.  The  power  of  fimple  nature 
was  felt  and  acknowledged,  and  the  removal  of  the  articles  of  ac- 
quired  expreflion  led  men  only  more  Hrongl)  to  attend  to  the  natural 
expreflion  of  fcenery,  and  to  Hudy  the  means  by  which  it  might  be 
maintained  or  improved-  The  publication  alfo,  at  this  time,  of  the 
Scalbns  of  Thomlon,  in  the  opinion  of  a  very  competent  judge 
contributed,  in  no  finall  degree,  both  to  influence  and  to  dircdl  the 
tafle  of  men  in  this  art.  The  peculiar  merit  of  the  work  itfelf,  the 
fiogular  felicity  of  its  deferiptions,  and  above  all,  the  fine  enthu- 
fciin  which  it  difplays,  and  which  it  is  fo  fitted  to  excite  with  regard 
to  the  works  of  nature,  were  moH  Angularly  adapted  to  promote  the 
growth  of  an  infant  art,  which  had  for  its  objed  the  produdion  of 
natural  beauty;  and  by  difi'ufing  every  where  lK)th  the  admiration  of 
nature,  and  the  knowledge  of  its  c^fpreflion,  prepared  in  a  peculiar 
^gree,  the  minds  of  men  in  general  buth  to  feel  the  effefis,  and  to 
jlttdge  of  the  fiilelity,  of  thofe  feenes  in  which  it  was’ imitated.  By 
thefe  means,  and  by  the  fingular  genius  of  fame  late  mailers,  the  art 
of  gardening  has  gradually  afeended  from  the  purfuit  of  particular, 
to  the  purfuit  of  general  beauty ;  to  realife  whatever  the  fancy  of  the 
pointer  has  imagined,  and  to  create  a  fcenery  more  pure,  more  har- 
motiious,  and  more  expreffive,  than  any  that  is  to  be  found  in  nature 
itfelf.* 

With  refpe<5l  to  Mr.  Allfon's  theory,  there  is  a  roundnefs 
and  fimplicity  in  it  which  are  exceedingly  alluring,  and  before 
we  have  examined  it  we  wifh  that  it  may  be  true.  On  exami¬ 
nation,  we  are  difpofed,  in  general,  to  be  fatisfied  with  his  prin- 
cipl'ts,.  and  to  be  convinced  by  his  reafoning  and  illuftrations ; 
but  we  cannot  agree  with  him  in  all  that  he  advances.  Beauty, 
properly  (peaking,  we  do  not  conceive  to  depend  upon  afjoaaiion^ 
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although  it  will  not  be  denied  that,  in  ordinary  converfation,  (he 
efFe(ft  of  afibciation  with  other  agreeable  qualities  is  frequently 
denoted  by  that  term.  Every  pneumatologift  almoft,  and  Mr* 
Alifon  himfelf,  admits  that  there  are  certain  founds  and  certain 
colours  capable  of  affording  a  mtchanical  pleafure  to  the  ear  or 
the  eye  independent  of  alTociation  ;  and  it  appears  to  us  that  it 
is  to  this  capacity  of  certain  founds  and  colours  to  excite  agree¬ 
able  fenfatioiis  in  the  correfponding  organs,  the  word  beauty^ 
froperfy  fpeaking,  is  applied.  It  is  almoft  needlefs  to  fay  that  wc 
are  not  at  prefent  difputing  the  afibciation  of  the  pleafure  con¬ 
veyed  by  other  qualities,  corporeal  or  mental,  with  the  pleafure 
arifing  mechanically  from  agreeablenefs  of  colour  or  found.  We 
are  only  endeavouring  to  fhew  that  the  term  beauty  is  improperly 
transferred  from  the  original  mechanical  pleafure  to  thefe  adven^^ 
titious  pleafures  which  arife  from  afibciation.  This  appears  to 
be'  confirmed  by  the  following  circumftance,  that  we  can  fepa- 
rate  the  idea  of  beauty  from  every  one  of  the  mental  exprefEons 
which  are  faid  by  our  author  to  conftitute  beauty;  we  can 
even  conneil  it  with  ihe  oppofite  quality  or  expreflion.  Thus 
wc  fay  of  one  countenance  that  it  is  beautiful,  but  deftitute  of 
expreflion  ;  and  of  another,  that  it  is  expreflive,  but  deftitute  of 
beauty.  Now,  what  is  dljlinguljhable  muft  be  different^  and 
I  what  is  different^  feparable.  The  degree  of  beauty  by  no  means 
I  correfponding  with  the  degree  of  expreflion  indicates  that  they 
I  arc  not  one,  but  diflerent  fburces  of  pleafur^;  though  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  their  co-exiftehce 'bccafions  fo  ftrong  an  afibciation 
between  the  perceptions  of  them,  that,  in  common  language, 
they  are  apt  to  be  confounded. 

The  fame  reafoning  mav  be  applied  to  the  efFeft  of  utility  or 
ftnefs.  The  afibciation  oetween  beauty  and  utility  is  fo  fre¬ 
quent,  that  we,  by  habit,  conjoin  the  fentiments  of  approbation 
which  arife  from  fources  completely  different.  But  it  is  obvious 

I  that  fitnefs  or  utility  may  be  conceived  as  intimately  connected 
with  uglinefs  as  with  beauty. 

Inftead,  therefore,  of'allertihg  that  material  qualities  are,  in 
Aemfelves,  totally  deftitute  of  beauty,  and  that  they  obtain  the 
character  only  as,  by  alTociation,  they  come  to  indicate  amiable 
qualities  of  mind  or  utility^  perhaps  Mr.  Alifon  ought  to  have  faid 
that  the  effefl  of' a  material  object,  in  exciting  a  fentiment  of  plea¬ 
sure  or  approbation,  is  much  increafed  when,  with  the  percep- 
[tion  of  beauty,  the  ideas  of  amiable  mental  qualities  or  of  utility 
ke  aflbeiated. 

We  are  not  perfectly  fatisfied  with  what  the  author  fays  of 
Me  \n  general,  in  the  commencement  of  the  firft  eflay.  ‘  The 
I  nature  of  any  perfoh’s  tafte,*  we  are  told,  ‘  is  generally  de- 
I  termined  jfrom  the  nature  or  charadlcr  of  his  imagination^  and 
I  ^  the 
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*  the  expreflion  of  any  deficiency  in  this  power  of  mind  is  con- 
‘  fidcred  as  fynonymous  with  the  expreflion  of  a  fimilar  deficiency 

•  in  point  of  talte.*  Peculiar  vivacity  or  ftrength  of  imagina¬ 
tion  is  fo  far  from  being  confidered  as  fynonymous  with  tafte, 
or  neceflarily  connedfed  with  it,' that  we  often  fee  thofe  poflefled 
of  the  one  faculty  in  a  fupereminent  degree,  proportionably  de- 
feflive  in  the  other.  Shakefpeare  and  Ovid  very  frequently 
difplay  the  greateft  imagination  at  the  moment  that  they  give 
to  talte  the  moft  egregious  offence.  We  hear  perpetually  of 
the  fire  and  imagination  of  Homer  and  Corneille,  and  the 
coldnefs  and  tafte  of  Virgil  and  'Racine.  Indeed  nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  hear  the  imagination  of  an  author  al- 
lodged  as  an  excufe  for  the  violation  of  decorum  and  tafte.  We 
fey  a  dramatic  writer  wants  tafte  if  he  does  not  preferve  con- 
fiftcncy  of  charafter,  or  if,  in  the  delineation  of  his  charafters, 
he  has  gone  beyond  the  truth  of  nature.  We  cenfure  him, 
likewi.e,  if  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  his  incidents  be  not 
fuch  as  to  make  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  confiftent  impreflion. 
It  will  be  perceived  that  in  thefe  adfs  of  mind  of  which  tafte  is 
the  object,  it  is  not  the  imagination  but  the  judgment  which  is 
cxcrcifed. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  we  have  received  pleafure  and  in- 
ftruftion  from  this  publication;  it  is  the  work  of  a  thinking  and 
an  elegant  mind.  To  us  it  fometimes  appeared  too  diffufe,  in 
confequence  of  the  frequent  repetition  of  principles,  and  a  fu- 
perabundance  of  illuftration  ;  to  many  readers  this  perhaps  may 
be  rather  a  recommendation  than  a  fault.  We  hope  the  author 
•  will  receive  fuch  encouragement  as  may  induce  him  to  overcome 
his  diffidence,  and  give  to  the  public  the  whole  of  his  inquiries 
into  the  nature  and  principles  of  tafte. 
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[  Continued,  j 

The  courfe  of  our  analyfis  now  brings  us  to  the  period  when 
our  traveller  is  about  to  plunge  into  the  depth  of  African 
darknefs.  Here  we  have  little  collateral  information  to  com¬ 
pare  with  that  furniftied  by  himfelf ;  we  can  fcarce  compare  his 
narrative  but  with  itfelf ;  it  muft  ftand  or  fall  by  its  own  inter¬ 
nal  confiftency  or  inconfiftcncy..  In  feveral  of  Mr.  Bruce*s  anec¬ 
dotes,  of  which  he  is  himfelf,  comme  de  raifony  the  perpetual 
hero,  we  have  noticed  trains  of  ideas  and  modes  of  expreflion 
attributed  to  the  natives  of  Africa,  which,  in  qur  judgment, 
evidently  bear  an  European  ftamp.  Suppofing,  therefore,  that 
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the  outlines  are  true,  the  colouring  muft  be  falfe  and  over¬ 
charged.  An  inftance  of  this  kind  occurs  p.  26  of  the  third 
volume.  The  author  being  arrived  at  Mafuah,  ‘  the  flaughter- 
<  houfe  of  ftrangers/  has  many  altercations  with  the  chief,  or 
Naybe,  a  tyrant  of  the  moft  brutal  manners  and  bloodthirfty 
difpofition :  he  always,*  however,  maintains  his  firmnefs  and 
dit^nity;  he  here  threatens  the  Naybe  with  the  vengeance  of  his 
countrymen  in  fuch  terms  as  extort  from  a  by- ftander. the  fol¬ 
lowing  exclamation:  ‘  A  brave  man!  Wallah  Inglefe!  True 
‘  Englifh,  by  G — d.^  One  Engliftiman  might  fay  this  of  ano¬ 
ther;  a  Frenchman,  whofe  mind,  reading,  converfation,  or  adlual 
intercourfe,  has  imprell'ed  with  a  certain  idea  of  our  national 
charafter,  might  cry  out,  voila^  un  vrai  Jeah  Bull.  But  we 
think  it  extremely  improbable  that,  in  a  place  where  an  Englifh- 
man  had  hardly  been  feen  before,  and  where  the  ignorant  and 
barbarous  inhabitants,  notwithftanding  our  poffeffions  in  the 
Eaft- Indies,  can  have  little  concern  or  curiofity  about  us,  they 
fhould  have  been  at  the  pains  to  frame  in  their  minds  a  genera 
ftandard  of  the  EngliQi  character,  to  which  they  might  refer 
particular  actions.  This  trait,  therefore,  has  been  inferred  or 
heightened,  among  many  others,  for  the  amufement  of  the  te¬ 
nants  of  the  upper  gallery.  Of  fuch  manufacture  the  author  is 
very  liberal,  particularly  after  he  has  introduced  Strates,  a  Greek, 
a  coward  and  buffoon.  Buffoon  as  he  was,  we  are  flow  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  could  have  uttered  what^the  following  paragraph 
puts  in  his  mouth : 

^  I  faw  Strates  expefting  me  oiTthe  fide  of  the  hill.  *  Strates,* 
faid  I,  *  faithful  ’fquire,  come  and  triumph  with  your  Don  Quixote 
at  that  ifland  of  Barataria  where  we  have  wifely  and  fortunately 
brought  ourfelves ;  come  and  triumph  with  me  over  all  the  kings  of 
the  earth,  all  their  armies,  all  their  philofophers,  and  all  their  he¬ 
roes.* — ‘  Sir,*  fays  Strates,  '  I  do  not  underitand  a  word  of  what 
you  fay,  and  as  little  what  you  mean  :  you  very  well  know  1  am  no 
fcholar;  but  you  had  much  better  leave  that  bog,  come  into  the 
houfe,  and  look  after  Woldo ;  I  fear  he  has  fomething  further  to 
fcek  than  your  fafh,  for  he  has  been  talking  with  the  old  devil- 
worfliipper  ever  fince  we  arrived.*^ — *  Did  they  fpeak  fecretly  toge¬ 
ther,*  faid  I? — *  Yes,  Sir,  they  did,  I  alTure  you.’ — ‘  And  in  whif- 
pers,  Strates!*—*  As  for  that,*  replied  he,  *  they  need  not  have 
been  at  the  pains ;  they  underhand  one  another,  1  fuppofe,  and  the 
devil  their  mafter  underftands  them  both  ;  but  as  for  me  I  compre¬ 
hend  their  difeourfe  no  more  than  if  it  was  Greek,  as,  they  fajm 
Greek!*  fays  he,  *  I  am  an  afs ;  1  fliould  know  well  enough  what 
they  laid  if  they  fpoke  Greek.* — *  Come,*  faid  1,  *  take  a  draught 
of  this  excellent  water,  and  drink  with  me  a  health  to  his  majefty 
King  George  ill.  and  a  long  line  of  princes.*  1  had  in  my  hand  a 
large  cup  made  of  a  cocoa-nut  fliell,  which  I  procured  in  Arabia, 
which  was  brim-full.  He  drank  to  the  king  Ipeedily  and 

cheerfully^ 
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cheerfully^  with  the  addition  of,  *  Confufion  to  his  enemies,’  and 
lofled  up  his  cap  with  a  loud  huza^.  *  Now,  friend,’  faid  I,  ^  here 
is  to  a  more  humble,  but  ftill  aiacred  name,  here  is  to — Maria  1’ 
iic  a(ked  if  that  was  the  Virgin  Mary?  I  anfwered,  *  In  faith  I  be- 
Ueve  fo,  Strates.’  He  did  not  fpeak,  but  only  gave  a  humph  of  dif- 
approbation.’ 

Above  two  pages  more  immediately  follow  in  the  fame  drain. 
Our  author  prophefies  that  the  fpot  on  which  he  (lands,  the 
Iburce  of  the  Nile,  will  become  part  of  the  dominions  of  the 
Emprefs  of  Ruflia  I  ! !  Strates  tolTes  his  cap  into  the  air,  and 
cries,  Huzza,  Catherine  and  vidtory  !  But  it  is  unneceflary  to 
infift  further  upon  this  topic ;  the  reader,  we  perfuade  ourfelves, 
will  feel  that  this  is  not  the  language  of  a  Greek  in  Abyffinia ; 
elfc  we  could  produce  other  converfations  where  the  inhabitants 
^  Abyffinia  evidently  betray  an  acquaintance  with  the  fenti- 
ments  and  manners  of  this  quarter  of  the  globe.  Mr.  Bruce 
ipeaks  of  the  ‘  circle’  at  Kofeam  juft  as  a  morning  paper  of  the 
levee  at  St.  James’s.  He  is*  infulted,  and  fuppofed  to  be  dan- 
geroufly  wounded  in  a  feuffle ;  upon  which  occafion  he  fays, 

*  Anthule,  in  whofe  houfe  I  was,  and.  who  was  therefore  rnojl 

•  Jhocked  at  the  outrage,’  &c.  Yet,  with  all  this  delicacy,  they 
are  grSTs"  barbarians,  and,  what  is  more,  acknowledge  them- 
felves  to  be  fo,  and  feel  Mr.  Bruce’s  fuperiority  on  his  very  firft 
appearance  among  them. 

After  many  delays  and  difficulties  our  traveller,  by  the  aflift- 
ance  of  the  Naybe’s  nephew,  is  enabled  to  quit  Mafuah.  7'he 
reader  will  probably  be  thankful  to  him  for  his  plan  of  the  ifland 
and  harbour,  if  accurate.  The  place  is  extremely  unhealthy, 
and  very  deftitute  of  water.  In  the  directions  to  ftrangers  con¬ 
cerning  their  diet,  the  author  advifes,  i.  To  remember  well 
the  ftate  of  his  conftitution  before  he  vifited  thefe  countries,  left 
he  (hould  miftake  the  fymptoms  of  an  accuftomed  diforder  for 
one  of  the  \  iolent  and  fatal  difeafes  of  hot  climates,  and  die  of 
fear;  2.  To  make  no  alteration  in  his  diet  if  he  finds  himfelf 
well ;  3.  To  follow  the  cuftom  of  the  fober  and  fenfible  inhabi¬ 
tants  in  point  of  eating  and  drinking;  4.  Drink  largely  of 
water  purified  by  (landing  a  night  upon  land  that  has  been  wa(hed 
and  fifted  into  it,  which  we  are  told  is  little  inferior  to  the  fined 
Spa  water,  though  we  cannot  imagine  what  can  give  it  the 
brilknefs  ;  5.  In  Nubia  never  fcruple  to  throw  yourfelf  into  the 
coldeft  river  or  fpring  you  can  find.  Such  rules  as  thefe, 
and  an  enumeration  of  the  difeafes  of  Mafuah,  will  not 
much  ferve  the  traveller,  or  inftrudl  the  phyfician  and  phyfio- 
logift  :  the  author’s  theory  of  the  operation  of  an  hot  climate  i^, 
that  it  deprives  the  blood  ot  its  ferum.  We  do  not  wonder  at 
meeting  with  fuch  trite  and  fuperficial  opinions ;  .  but  at  the 

fame 
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feme  time,  wc  Cannot  commend  them  even  in  one  who  is  not  « 
profcffional  writer. 

In  his  way  to  AbyfEnla  Mr.  Bruce  is  obliged  to  pafs  through 
the  defert  of  Samkar,  rendered  infecure  by  the  wandering  and 
lawlefs  tribes  of  the  Shiho  and  Hazorta,  who  give  him  fonjc 
alarmi  but  do  him  no  damage.  Afterwards  he  has  to  climb  the 
lofty  mountain  Taranta,  on  whofe  fummit  the  barometer  fell  to 
l8|  inches  French,  the  thermometer  being  59.  Since  Hannibal 
croffed  the  Alps,  no  hardier  expedition  has  been  atchieved  by 
mortal  man  than  the  afeent  up  this  hill.  The  road  was  incre¬ 
dibly  fteep,  rough,  and  uneven,  every  w^hcre  interfe(5led  with 
torrents,  or  encumbered  with  huge  pieces  of  rock.  ‘  It  w'as 
‘  with  great  difficulty  we  could  creep  up,  each  man  carrjmig 
*  his  arms  and  knapiack.'  The  quadrant  had  been  carried  by 
eight  men,  four  at  a  time,  the  other  four  relieving  them  by 
turns.  The  bearers  defpaired  of  being  able  to  carry  their  bur¬ 
den  up  the  mountain,  as  a  thing  ‘  beyond  the  poffibility  of  hu- 
‘  man  ftrength.*  In  this  emergency  Mr.  Bruce,  fupponit  ingentfs 
numerosj  and  with  the  affiftance  of  a  fingle  Moor,  carries  it  four 
I  hundred  yards  over  the  moft  difficult  and  fteepeft  part  of  the 
mountain.  They  then  place  the  iron  foot  of  the  quadrant  ten 
yards  higher,  and,  with  their  clothes  torn,  and  hands  and  knees 
1  all  cut,  mangled,  and .  bleeding,  they  profelled  themfelves  able 
I  to  carry  the  two  telefcopes  and  time-keeper  alfo.  Shame,  how¬ 
ever,  fo  powerfully  operated  upon  the  reft  of  the  company,  that 
each  exerted  his  utmoft  endeavours,  and  the  inftruments  w'ere 
carried  near  half  way  up  this  terrible  mountain  by  about  two 
o’clock,  though  they  only  began  to  afeend  it  at  half  part  two  in  the 
fame  afternoon.  We  (hould  willingly  attribute  this  retroceffioa 
of  time  to  the  printer’s  inadvertency,  had  not  the  author  fhewa 
^fut  he  himfelf  is  perfectly  equal  to  the  grofleft  inconfirtency.  ' 
I  The  fum  of  his  obfervations  upon  Tigre,  the  firft  Abyiliniaa 
I  province  which  he  traverfes,  is,  that  it  is  one  entire  rock,  hav- 
I  ing  but  a  few  (pots  about  Adowa  where  wheat  will  grow.  Here^ 

I  we  are  told,  they  have  three  harvefts  annually : 

I  *  Their  firft  feed-time  is  in  July  and  Auguft;  it  is  the  principal 
I  one  for  wheat,  which  they  then  fow  in  the  middle  of  the  rainsr  in 
.  the  fame  feafon  they  fow  tocuflb,  teff,  and  barley.  From  the  toiK 
i  of  November  they  reap  firft  their  barley,  then  their  wheat,  and  laft 

I  of  all  their  tefF.  In  room  of  thefe  they  fow  immediately  upon  the 
fame  ground,  without  any  manure,  barley,  which  they  reap  in  Fe¬ 
bruary  ;  and  then  often  fow  teff,  but  more  frequently  a  kind  of 
vcitch,  or  pea,  called  Shimbra ;  thefe  are  cut  down  before  the  firft 
^ns,  which  are  in  April.  With  all  thefe  advantages  of  triple  har* 
veils,  which  coll  no  fallowing,  weeding,  manure,  or  other  expenfive 
proceffes,  the  farmer  in  Abyffinia  is  always  poor  and  mifcrablc. 

‘la 
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*  '  In  TJgrc  It  is  a  good  harvcft  that  produces  nine  after  one.  It 
fcarcely  ever  is  known  lo  produce  ten  ;  or  more  than  three  after  one, 
for  peas.  The  land,  as  in  Egypt,  is  fet  to  the  higheft  bidder  yearly; 
and,  like  Egypt,  it  receives  an  additional  value,  depending  on  the 

Jiuantity  of  rain  that  falls,  and  its  fituation  more  or  lefs  favourable 
or  leading  water  to  it;  The  landlord  furnifhes  the  feed  under  con¬ 
dition  to  receive  half  the  produce  ;  but  1  am  told  he  is  a  very  indul¬ 
gent  mader  that  does  not  take  another  quarter  for  the  rifle  he  has 
run ;  fo  that  the  quantity  that  comes  to  the  (hare  of  the  hufband- 
ihan  is  not  more  than  fufficient  to  afford  fuilenance  for  his  wretched 
family.’ 

The  form  of  the  mountains  of  this  province  is  too  extraordi¬ 
nary  to  be  pafled  over  unnoticed,  we  had  almofl  added,— or  to  be 
credited.  ‘  Some  of  them  are  flat,  thin,  and  fquare,  in  fliape 
•  of  an  hearth-ftone  or  flab,  that  fcarce  would  feem  to  have 
•  bafe  fufficient  to  refift  the  aftion  of  the  winds.  Some  arc  like 
•  pyramids,  others  like  obelifks  or  prifms,  and  fome,  the  moft 
*  extraordinary  of  all  the  reff,  pyramids  pitched  upon  their 
*  points,  with  their  bafe  uppermofti’  The  reader  will  now 
furcly  allow  that  a  man  who  travels  far,  may  fee  ftrange  things. 

In  this  province  they  are  faid  to  tan  hides  to  great  perfec¬ 
tion,  and  at  Adowa  to  manufafture  coarfe  cotton  cloth,  which 
circulates  in  Abyflinia  in  place  of  filver  coin. 

At  the  city  of  Axum  he'  meets  with  fome  antiquities,  which 
he  fuppofes  to  be  the  works  of  the  Ptolemies.  An  obelifk,  with 
a*  great  deal  of  carving  in  a  Gothic  tafte,  is  figured.  The 
fituation  of  this  place  gives  the  author  an  opportunity  of  criu- 
cifing  Lobo  and  his  tranflator,  Johnfon,  very  feverely,  and,  in 
one  or  two  inftances,  very  juftly.  Johnfon  had  faid,  with  the 
xeal  of  a  tranflator,  that  ‘  the  Portugueze  traveller  has  amufed 
•  his  reader  with  no  romantic  abfurdities  or  incredible  fidions 

• . he  meets  with  no  bafilifks  that  deftroy  with  their 

*  eyes.*  With  this  panegyric  Mr.  Bruce  very  properly  con- 
trafts  a  paflage  of  Lobo,  in  which  he  is  very  near  deftroyed  by 
one  of  thofe  ferpents  that  dart  their  poifon  from  a  diftance.  They 
have,  according  to  him,  a  wide  mouth,  with  which  they  draw 
in  a  great  quantity  of  air,  and,  having  retained  it  fome  time, 
ejeii  it  with  fuch  force  as  to  kill  at  four  yards  diftance.  ‘  I 
‘  only  efcaped,*  fays  Lobo,  ‘  by  being  fomewhat  farther  from 
•  him.*  It  will  readily  be  granted  that  fuch  a  ferpent  is  an 
equivalent  for  the  moft  formidable  bafilifk. 

Soon  after  quitting  Axum,  our  traveller  meets  with  an  inci¬ 
dent  w'hich  many  have  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  believe, 
both  before  and  fince  the  publication  of  thefe  travels.  It  was 
an  inftance  of  a  cuftom  which  he  afterwards  found  prevalent  in 
Abyffinia,  the  eating  of  raw  and  living  flcfli.  We  will  not 
take  upon  us  to  fay  tbat,<  in  his  defeription  of  an  Abyffiman 
7  feaft 
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feaft(p.  381))  he  has  ufed  no  amplification  when  he  fays  the 
prodigious  noife  made  by  the  animal  during  the  cutting  off  of 
its  flelh  is  the  fignal  for  the  company  to  fit  down  to  table ;  and 
mentions  other  circumftances,  which  we  muft  fupprefs  as  being 
equally  repugnant  to  decency  and  humanity :  but  we  have  no 
fcruple  in  admitting  the  general  fail.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
diet  of  many  barbarous  nations  confifts  of  things  more  ofFenfive 
to  our  ideas  of  cleanlinefs  at  leaft  than  that  of  the  Abyflinians. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  originally  the  human  brute  tore  to 
pieces  and  devoured,  like  other  beafts  of  prey,  in  the  keennefs 
of  hunger,  whatever  animals  fell  within  his  grafp;  and  why 
might  not  the  praftice,  from  mere  habit,  be  long  continued  in 
a  country  where  dead  flefti  would  fo  rapidly  pafs  to  the  more 
jdifgufting  ftate  of  putrefaftion.  But  we  do  not  reft  our'eon- 
viition  upon  general  confiderations  only.  Other  teftimonies,  in 
I  our  opinion  unexceptionable,  may  be  brought  in  confirmation 
[  of  the  faft.  As  a  fpecimen  we  mall  quote  an  Arabian  author 

[who  wrote  at  Mecca  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  following 
is  a  tranflatioH  of  his  words :  Domos  habitant  Abyjftnii  Jiipulis 
cmipaSias  et  bourn  Jlercore  oblitaSy  cibumque  capiunt  crudune. 
de  re  certiorem  me  fecit ^  qui  adfuerat  cum  Hati  David  Ben  Saif 
$Jrad  [who  was  king  of  one  of  the  Abyfjinian  provinces^  ventriculum 
I  hms  femico^um  comedijjet ;  quod  autem  in  eo  de  Jlercore  reliquum 
trot  fiuebat  ad  palatum.  Idem  virum  etiam  vidit  qui  gallinam  co^ 
mederet  JAM  CANENTEM  ♦.  A  ludicrous  commentator  on  the 
work  before  us  might  quote  from  the  Englifli  newfpapers  the 
atchievements  of  the  celebrated  eaters  of  living  cats. 

After  fome  moleftation  from  one  of  the  petty  chiefs  of  the 

Iountry,  fome  terror  from  the  roaring  of  lions,  and  the  lofs  of 
mule,  which  was  devoured  in  the  night  by  hyaenas,  our  tra- 
eller  and  his  retinue  pafs  the  Waldubba,  or  valley  of  the  hyanas  \  a 
erritory  entirely  inhabited  by  monks,  who,  for  mortification’s 
ake,  have  retired  to  this  unwholefome,  hot,  and  dangerous 
ouatry,  voluntarily  to  fpend  their  lives  in  penitence,  medita- 
ion,  and  prayer.  This  valley,  too,  is  the  only  retreat  of  great 
nen  in  difgrace  or  difguft.  They,  however,  lhave  their  hair, 
nd  put  on  the  cowl  here,  renouncing  the  world  for  folitude, 
nd  taking  vows  which  they  refolve  to  keep  no  longer  than  exi¬ 
gencies  require,  for  they  return,  when  opportunity  offers,  to  the 
vorld  again,  leaving  their  cowl  and  fanflity  in  Waldubba. 
'rom  this  valley,  the  road  of  the  caravan  to  Gondar  leads  over 
he  top  of  Lamalman,  the  higheft  mountain  in  all  Abyflinia. 


*  Macrizl  Hiftoria  Regum  Ilamiticorum  Abyffiniae  ex  editione 
h*  Link,  p,  5.  Lugduni  Batavorum,  1790. 
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The. author  tells  us  he  does  not  know  by  what  fatality  the  road 
takes  this  Angular  and  inconvenient  dire^ion. 

On  his  arrival  at  Gondar,  the  capital,  he  finds  the  king  and 
Ras  Michael  abfent ;  and  to  them  his  letters  were  diredted : 
and  he  had  not  a  Tingle  perfon  to  whom  he  could  apply.  By 
great  good  fortune  the  brother  of  the  principal  merchant  ii. 
Abyflinia,  who  was  himfelf  abfent,  to  whom  alfo  he  had  let¬ 
ters,  though  in  the  page  before  he  feems  to  ^h'ave  forgotten 
them,  proves  a  worthy  fenfible  man,  and  places  Mr.  Bruce  in 
an  houie  in  the  Moorifh  town,  which  may  be  confidered  as  a 
fuburb,  and  confifts  of  three  thoufand  houfes.  Here  he  is  vi- 
fited  by  Ayto  Aylo,  a  perfon  of  great  wealth,  diftindlion,  and 
refpectability,  who  never  was'in  the  Moorifh  town  before,  and 
who,  on  approaching  our  author,  ‘  uncovered  his  head  and 
‘  fhoulders,  as  if  he  had  been  approaching  a  perfon  of  the  firll 
*  diftindtion.* 

It  would  have  very  much  contributed  to  elucidate  the  narra¬ 
tive  if  there  had  been  placed  here,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
tranfadlions  in  Abyflinia,  a  lift  of  the  principal  perfonages  who 
bear,  a  part  in  them.  Mr.  Bruce  is  almoft  every  where  tedious 
and  inaccurate ;  but  here  the  numerous  dramatis  perjona^  and 
the  indiftindlnefs  with  which  they  are  mentioned,  add  a  degree 
of  perplexity  which  will  try  the  patience  of  the  generality  of 
readers.  We  (hall  attempt  a  fpecimen  of  this  kind,  as  it  will 
enable  us  to  give,  in  a  few  words,  an  outline  of  thofe  perfonal 
adventures  which  are  detailed  at  fiich  great  length,  and  indeed 
conftitute  the  bulk  of  thefe  heavy  volumes.  I 

James  Bruce,  Efq.  the  hero  of  the  piece. 

Tecla  Haimanout,  the  king,  fenfible,  affable,  courteou?, 
and  friendly  to  the  author,  ever  after  he  (hot  a  farrhiiig  candle 
through  three  fhields  and  a  table  *,  but  to  his  fubjedls  cruel  and 
bloodthirfty,  infomuch  that  he  ordered,  in  cool  blood,  a  Shum, 
or  petty  chieftain,  and  his  fon,  to  be  hanged  on  the  fpot,  be* 
caufe  a  thorn  caught  his  upper  garment  as  he  was  riding  along. 
The  kings  of  Abyflinia  arc  always  accompanied  by  an  execu* 
tioner  during  their  march. 

Ras  Michael,  governor  of  Tigre,  in  full  power  on  p 
author’s  arrival,  afterwards  overpowered  and  banifhed. 
poifoned  the  laft,  and  perfe£Hy  ruled  the  prefent,  king:  heis 
delcribed  as  filent,  referved,  and  fenfible.  Wherever  he  marchev 
his  way  was  marked  by  fire  and  fword. 

♦  Have  they  farthing  candles  in  Abyflinia?  Will  tallow  retain 
con&flcnce  in  that  hot  country? 
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Fasil,  a  cunning  and  daring  rebel,  oiice  defeated  by  Michael^ 
and  afterwards  reconciled  to  him,  but  not  cordially. 

Abba  Salama,  third  in  dignity  in  the  church,  and  firft  re¬ 
ligious  officer  in  the  palace :  a  man  of  great  wealth  and  dc- 
.bauched  life,  though  he  had  taken  vows  of  poverty  and  chaflity. 
He  had  in  Gondar  above  feventy  miftrefles ;  when  he  fixed  his 
defires  upon  a  woman,  he  forced  her  to  comply  under  pain  of 
excommunication,  never  having  recourfe  firlt  to  the  more  in^ 
direv^  and  gentle  means  of  feduiftion,  gifts,  attendance,  or  flat¬ 
tery.  He  IS  hanged  for  adv  ifing  the  Abuna,  or  fupreme  cccle- 
fiaftical  officer,  to  excommunicate  the  king.  He  had  always 
been  an  enemy  to  the  authv^r,  and  the  Franks  in  general. 

Gusso  and  Powasson,  the  leaders  of  the  fuccefsful  oppo- 
fition  to  Ras  Michael,  whofe  grand- daughter  was  married  to 
the  latter. 

Amha  Yasous,  prince  of  Shoa,  a  young  man  of  the  moft 
amiable  character  and  liberal  fentiments. 

Guangoul,  chief  of  the  eaftern  Galla,  and  beyond  contro- 
verfy,  though  he  appears  but  once,  the  moft  diftinguiftied  cha- 
rafter  in  the  drama,  the  hero  himfelf  excepted.  On  a  vifir  of 
ceremony  to  the  king,  his  long  hair  was  plaited  and  interwoven 
with  the  bowels  of  oxen ;  it  hung  down  part  before  his  breaft, 
and  part  behind  his  ftioiilder.  ‘  He  had  likewife  a  wreath  of 

*  guts  about  his  neck,  and  feveral  rounds  of  the  fame  about  his 
‘  middle;  below  which  was  a  ftiort  cotton  cloth  dipped  in  butter, 

*  and  all  his  body  was  wet  and  running  down  with  the  fame/ 
He  rode  on  a  cow  with  rnonftro^  hofns,„without  any  faddle. 
The  king,  at  fight  of  the  favage,  was  feized  with  an  initfiode- 
rate  fit  of  laughter,  and  ran  into  another  apartment.  Guangoul, 
difmounting  and  entering  the  tent,  took  the  king’s  vacant  feat 
for  one  defigned  for  himfelf,  and  ‘  down  he  fate  upon  the  crim- 

*  fon  filk  culhion,  with  the  butter  running  from  every  part  of 

*  him.’  It  is  high  treafon  to  fit  upon  the  king’s  feat.  The  at¬ 
tendants  all  fell  upon  poor  Guangoul,  who  at  laft  owed  his  life 
only,  to  his  ignorance.  Ever  afterwards  the  king’s  ftool  was 
placed  with  its  face  on  the  carpet,  in  order  to  prevent  fuch  ac¬ 
cidents.  The  v.'hole  fcene  was  afterwards  adled  for  the  a mufe- 
ment  of  the  court,  at  the  particular  defire  of  the  elegant  Ozoro 
Efther.  The  affronted  Galla  chief  goes  over  to  the  rebels,  but 
IS  attacked  and  cut  to  pieces  by 

Ayto  Confu,  Ozoro  Efther’s  fon  by  a  former  hulband :  he 
was  cured  of  the  fmall-pox  by  Mr.  Bruce. 

Doho,  dwarf  to  Ras  Michael. 

Strates,  merry-andrew' to  Mr.  Bruce.  ^ 

Azage  Tecla  Haimanout,  ‘  chief  jujii^i  of  the  hinges* 

*  bench  in  Jbyjftnia* 

G  2  Ozoro 
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C)/.0R0  Esther,  wife  to  Ras  Michael,  a  beautiful,  delicate, 
and  fentimcntal  lady ;  affeftionate  and  attentive  to  her  family 
beyond  the  ftrength  of  her  elegant  frame,  and  to  Mr.  Bruce  a 
friend  at  once  firm  and  tender.  If  (lie  inftigated  Ras  Michael 
to  flay  the  unfortunate  Woofheka  alive,  and  to  have  his  fkin 
ftufted  and  expofed,  this  was  but  from  affeftion  for  her  former 
hufband ;  and  if  Ihe  proftituted  her  perfon  to  the  king,  it  was 
only,  we  fuppofe,  to  give  a  proof  af  her  loyalty. 

It  happened  that,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Bruce’s  arrival,  the 
fmall-pox  had  infected  a  number  of  perfons  of  note.  A  father 
and  his  daughter  died  under  the  roof  of  the  dowager  queen. 
Mr.  Bruce  had  with  great  prudence  declined  interfering,  while 
the  monks  undertook  to  preferve  them  by  prayers,  procellions, 
and  charms.  This  cataftrophe  having  afforded  a  ftriking  proof 
of  the  inefficacy  of  thefe  means,  his  affiftance  was  folicited,  and 
the  entire  management  of  the  patients  was  committed  to  him. 
It  was  thus  probably  that  he  acquired  the  great  eftimation  in 
which,  both  according  to  his  own  and  Sir  William  Jones’s  ac¬ 
count,  he  was  held  in  the  country. 

This  credit  might  undoubtedly  have  procured  a  man  of  judg¬ 
ment  and  obfervation  the  opportunity  of  gathering  much  ufeful 
and  curious  information.  But  on  our  author  this  advantage  has 
been  too  much  thrown  away ;  and  when,  inftead  of  a  fimple  and 
faithful  pifture  of  Abyffinian  manners,  we  find  a  long  and  idle 
parallel  between  Perlian  and  Abyffinian  cuftoms,  which,  after 
all,  the  author  himfelf  tells  us  amounts  to  nothing,  fince  thefe 
cuftoms  and  ceremonies  prevailed  univerfally  in  the  Eaft,  we 
fincerely  wi(h  that  he  had  been  fatisfied  with  the  reputation  of 
an  adventurous  traveller ;  it  had  been  more  agreeable  to  us  to 
regret  his  filence  than  cur  difappointment.  The  freedom  and 
influence  of  the  fair  fex  (the  author  often  talks  of  the  Abyffinian 
ladies)  would  be  a  curious  fa£l  in  fo  barbarous  a  country;  and 
ftill  more  fo  the  inftitution  that  anfwers  to  that  of  Italian  cicifieciy 
if  we  could  depend  on  the  accuracy  of  the  information.  To 
marriage  no  ceremony  is  neceffary,  and  the  parties  quit  each 
other  at  pleafure.  A  fon  of  the  king  by  a  flave  has  the  fame 
chance  for  fucceeding  as  any  other  of  the  royal  offspring.  Wc 
expeiled  particular  and  minute  information  concerning  the  con¬ 
finement  of  the  collateral  branches  of  the  royal  family;  but  the 
author  only  mentions  it  in  general  terms.  The  proclamation 
which  precedes  the  king’s  progrefs  has  a  magnificent  found. 
^  Ciit  down  the  KantufFa  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  for 
*  I  know  not  whither  I  am  going.’ 

Wc  pafs  over  the  ttate  of  religion,  circumcifion,  excifion,  the 
inquiry  into  the  Abyffinian  tenets  refpe^ing  the  fingle  or  double 
nature  of  Chrift,  as  fubjeds  in  thcmfclvcs  little  interefting,  and 

by 
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by  no  means  recommended  by  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
treated.  The  fixth  book  attrafts  us  by  the  ‘  full  account’^  it 
profefles  to  give  of  the  Nile.  The  author  made  one  unfuc- 
cefsful  attempt  to  reach  its  fource.  He,  however,  arrived  at  the 
celebrated  cataraft  of  Alata,  which  he  defer ibes  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  terms : 

The  catara6l  itfelf  was  the  moft  magnificent  fight  that  ever  I 
beheld.  The  height  has  been  rather  exaggerated.  The  miffionaries 
fay  the  fall  is  about  fixteen  ells,  or  fifty  feet.  The  meafuring  is, 
indeed,  very  difficult ;  but,  by  the  pofition  of  long  flicks,’  and  poles 
of  different  lengths,  at  different  heights  of  the  rock,  from  the  water’s- 
edge,  I  may  venture  to  fay  that  it  is  nearer  forty  feet  than  any  other 
meafure.  The  river  had  been  confiderably  increafed  by  rains,  and 
fell  in  one  fheet  of  water,  without  any  interval,  above  half  an 
Englifli  mile  in  breadth,  with  a  force  and  noife  that  was  truly  terri¬ 
ble,  and  which  flunned  and  made  me,  for  a  time,  perfe£lly  dizzj% 
A  thick  fume,  or  haze,  covered  the  fall  all  round,  and  hung  over 
the  courfe  of  the  flreani  both  above  and  below,  marking  its  track, 
though  the  water  was  not  feen.* 

The  fources  of  the  Nile,  which  he  difeovered  in  a  fecond 
cxcurfion,  are  placed  in  latitude  lO®  59'  north,  and  longitude 
36®  55^  30"  eaft  from  Greenwich.  He  concludes,  from  very 
infufficient  grounds,  as  the  reader  will  fee  by  comparing  p.  32 
with  p.  642  of  Vol.  III.  that  thefe  fources  are  more  than  two 
miles  above  the  level  of  the  fea.  The  fources  are  three  in 
number,  fituated  in  a  marfh,  and  little  mounts  or  altars  are 
raifed  about  them,  for  divine  honours  are  faid  to  be  paid  to  the 
river  by  the  neighbouring  tribes.  Having  received  fome  tri¬ 
butary  ftreams,  and  fallen  down  two  precipices,  it  reaches  the 
lake  of  Dembea,  through  which  it  is  faid  to  preferve  its  current 
and  colour  for  feven  leagues ;  a  fa£l  we  are  juft  as  ready  to  be¬ 
lieve  as  that  there  are  conical  or  pyramidical  mountains  (landing 
on  their  point.  The  fame  thing  was  once  faid  of  the  Rhone 
and  lake  of  Geneva;  but  the  obfervations  of  later  travellers 
have  (hewn  the  report  to  be  a  pure  fable ;  and  Mr.  Bruce  does 
not  give  any  account  of  his  particular  examination  of  a  circum** 
fiance  fo  improbable ;  he  only  tells  totidem  verbis  that  it  is  fo. 
About  latitude  18  the  Aftaboras  joins  the  Nile,  and,  in  the 
angle  formed  by  the  jundlion  of  thefe  two  rivers  lies,  in  our 
author’s  opinion,  the  ifland  Meroe,  where  indeed  D’Anville 
places  it.  The  following  table  of  rain  in  Abyffinia  will  explain 

caufe  of  the  fertility  of  Egypt : 
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*  Total  of  Rain  that  fell  in  Abyssinia  in  the  Years  1770  and  1771, 

in  the  Rainy  Months. 
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1770. 

• 

Inches,  i 

March  and  April  -  - 

•39: 

May  -  -  • 

2.717 

June  -  •  - 

4-307 

July 

10.089 

Auguft  -  -  - 

15.569 

September  • 

2-834  i 
- -  1 

3S-SS5  i 

K  O  S  C  A  M. 


1771. 

Inches. 

February  and  March  .664 

April  -  -  -  .085 

May  -  -  -  2. 5c  I 

June  -  -  -  6.38^ 

July  ...  14360 

Auguft  -  ...  10.019 

September  -  -  7.338 
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In  the  fixteenth  chapter  the  author  inquires  whether  Egypt  is 
the  gift  of  the  Nile,  and  decjdes  in  the  negative ;  his  reafons, 
as  far  as  we  can  underftand  them,  are  very  unfatisfadlory.  That 
there  is  now  no  foil  in  the  beds  of  the  Abyffinian  rivers,  but 
that  their  channels  are  rocky,  is  an  argument  that  at  once  fhews 
the  author  not  to  be  converfant  in  inquiries  of  this  kind.  The 
various  powers  that  produce  the  dilapidations  of  mountains 
'bring  fragments  of  rock  into  the  beds  of  the  torrents ;  then 
they  are  rolled  along,  and  attrition  reduces  them  to  particles  of 
a  fize  capable  of  being  fufpended  in  running  water.  Thus  it  is 
that  the  various  deltas  of  the  earth  have  been  formed,  and  a 
thoufand  lakes  filled  up.  Page  675  fome  experiments  are  re¬ 
lated,  from  which  it  appeared  that  as  the  water  was  taken  lower 
down  the  Nile,  the  fediment  it  depofited  was  larger;  at  Syene, 
latitude  24,  nine  times  as  much  as  at  Sennaar,  latitude  1 3.  Of 
this  refult  we  doubt  much,  and  it  proves  nothing :  wherever 
the  Nile  gets  its  mud,  it  will  depofit  it  when  ftagnant;  and 
thus  it  is  contended  that  Egypt  was  formed.  That  the  increafe 
was  a  foot  in  an  hundred  years,  is  a  fuppofition  we  agree  with 
the  author  in  rejeeSling.* '  The  rife  has  probably  not  been  fen- 
fible  in  the  period  of  authentic  hiftory ;  indeed  cultivations  and 
the  numerous  interfeftions  would  tend  to  deprefs  the  foil  by 
draining  it,  as  a  bog 'finks  when  canals  are  cut  in  it;  and  the 
flats  by  the  fides  of  rivers  are,  in  their  ftate  of  nature,  always 
mere  or  lefs  approaching  to  bogs. 

In  the  difquifition  bn  Ae  Nilometer  there  feem  to  be  fome 
good  obfervations ;  and  if  the  meafures  given  of  the  feveral 
pecks  are  juft,  the  inquirers  into  the  hiftory  and  peculiarities  of 
this  moft  interefting  country  will  be  much  indebted  to  the  author 
for  his  obfervations*  ' . 


As 
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As  we  do  not  intend  to  follow  the  long  and  tedious  account 
of  the  civil  war  in  Abyflinia,  we  fliall  be  able  to  finifli  our  ob- 
fervations  on  the  remaining  part  of  this  work  in  another  num¬ 
ber  ;  and  in  that  we  fliall  chiefly  confine  ourfelves  to  the  ap¬ 
pendix.  It  would  be  an  endlefs  talk  to  enumerate  what  we 
expelled  and  wiftied,  but  have  not  found  in  the  fuperfluity  of 
ufelefs  matter.  One  defideratum,  however,  relative  to  our  own 
fpecies,  the  greateft  that  can  be  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  we  will 
mention ;  it  is,  an  accurate  defcription  with  drawings  of  the 
Abyflinians  and  neighbouring  tribes.  We  have  in  the  front  of 
the  fecond  volume,  a  head  of  Ras  Michael ;  and  from  time  to 
time  fomething  is  faid  of  the  yellow  hue  of  one  tribe,  and  the 
black  colour  and  woolly  hair  of  another.  The  long  hair  of  the 
Abyflinians  is  diftindly  noticed ;  but  we  have  found  nothing 
upon  which  w'e  can  rely  as  illuftrative  of  the  natural  hiftory  of 
man.  The  portrait  of  Gregory  of  Ludolph  prefents  very  much 
the  colour,  features,  and  crifp  hair  of  the  foutherly  African. 
Its  character  is  quite  different  from  that  of  Mr.  Bruce’s  Ras 
Michael;  upon  which  we  can  the  lefs  depend  as  he  fays  the*ori- 
ginal  bore  a  moft  ftriking  refemblance  to  Buffon,  which  we  will 
venture  to  fay  is  not  true  of  the  copy. 

\  To  be  concluded  in  our  next.  ] 


Art.  III.  Letters^  addrejfed  chiejly  to  a  young  Gentleman^  upon 
Subje^s  of  Literature ;  including  aTrarijlaiion  of  Euclid*  s  SeSfi^n 
of  the  Canon  ;  and  his  Treatife  on  Harmonics ;  with  an  Explana^ 
tlon  of  the  Greek  Muftcal  ModeSj  according  to,  the  DoSlrine  of' 
Ptolemy.  By  Charles  Davy^  M.  A.  Re£ior  of  Onehoufe^  in  Suffolk. 
8vo.  2  vols.  los.  Payne  and  Son,  London.  1787^ 

T'HESE  Letters  appear  not  to  have  been  written  originally 
^  with  the  view  of  publication ;  they  are  the  produce  of  a 
private  correfpondence  :  but  the  fubje6ls  of  them  being  more  of 
a  permanent  than  a  temporary  nature,  there  was  the  lefs  occa-r 
fion  for  continuing  them  in  that  obfcurity  in  which,  it  feems, 
they  had  long  been  confined.  They  relate  chiefly  to  the  Greek’ 
language  and  the  ancient  mufic ;  two  branches  of  knowledge 
with  which  the  author  appears  to  be  very  converfant.  The 
ftrudlure  and  power  of  the  Greek  verbs  occupy  much  of  his  atr 
tention ;  and  his  obfervations  on  thefe  fubjedts,  though  in  ge¬ 
neral  not  new,  are  judicioufly  collefted,  and  will  prove  ufeful 
to  thofe  who  would  profecute  fuch  grammatical  difquifitions.  If 
will  be  fufficient  for  us  to  give,  as  a  fpecimen,  a  part  of  his 
remarks  on  the  ufe  of  the  middle  voice : 
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‘  Befides  the  aftivc  and  pafTive  voices,  which  arc  found  in  verbs 
of  all  languages,  the  Greeks  have  another  called  the  middle  voice ; 
it  is  fo  named  becaufe  it  has  a  middle  nature  between  the  other  two 
voices,  paitaking  fomewhat  of  each,  the  agent  of  iuch  middle  verbs 
being  aftive  in  imprcffing  the  energy,  and  pallive  in  the  reception  of 
it :  thus 

*  rinr%9  aftive,  fignifies,  I  beat. 

‘  TinrlofioLh  paffive,  I  am  beaten. 

•  TinrlofuAi,  middle,  I  beat  myfelf.  There  is  no  occafion  for  a 
number  of  inftances;  to  have  pointed  out  the  principal  is  fufficient; 
and  by  a  proper  attention  in  the  courfe  of  reading  Greek,  examples 
of  middle  verbs  may  be  found  in  almoft  every  page. 

‘  But  it  is  to  be  obferved  that  all  middle  verbs  have  not  this  re¬ 
flexive  fenfe  in  equal  force ;  feme  of  them  are  truly  and  ftridlly  re¬ 
ciprocals,  the  energy  of  the  verb  falling  upon  the  agent; 

there  are  others  which  refledt  the  energy  obliquely  upon  the  agent, 
and  that  with  various  degrees  of  obliquity;  and  others,  again,  which 
recede  farther  ftill  from  drift  reciprcKality,  and  feem  to  mark  only  a 
fironger  energy  than  would  be  exprefled  by  the  verb  aftive,  though 
they  dill  retain  the  charafter  of  a  reflexive  fenfe  by  their  attachment 
to  the  agent,  and  by  hot  fuffering  the  energy  to  quit  it  entirely.  This 
is  what  1  take  to  be  the  fubdance  of  your  account. 

*  *  In  the  following  paflages  I  think  there  is  a  fcale  or  gradation  of 
middle  fenfe  from  drift  reciprocal! ty,  downwards  to  drongcr  energy 
only. 

!•  •jfcACO'iy  dvS^ODV.  CalHm.  Hymn  to  Dian. 

J  *will  intermix  myfelf 

2.  xfTAVr  TTCix/AVi*  Eurip.  Medea.  1162. 

Shi  threiAJ  around  herfelf 

3*  T&c  oicoirictliTcti  ‘OATTiS*  0  y^iTTiv^.  Theocr.  I,  vit. 

He  looks  him  out  the  L^hunnieu  or  looks  them  out  for  himfelf. 

4.  Ni/v  J'*  OXtftxia  rTcipcty&yotyufrrr*  Find.  Olymp.  12. 

Ha  ving  procured  himfelf  to  be  crovened, 

5.  TVyufAaafign^rj 

ifoLooetTo  youx^XrT  Tlzoui  cav.  Find.  Olymp.  i. 

He  loved  much, 

% 

I 

5  In  thefe  paflages  the  middle  fenfe  of  the  verbs  feems  to  be  gra¬ 
dually  (haded  off,  as  it  were,  from  a  perfeft  reciprocal, 

down  jto  f’ffltyffttTo;  the  meaning  of  which  might  have  been  cx- 
preflfed  by  the  aftive  aorid  but  not  fo  emphatically,  for  fpxrcf 

would  have  only  fignified  he  loved^  whereas  fignifies  that 

beloved  vcith  ardour 9  or  (dill  to  preferve  a  diadow  of  reciprocality) 
he  loved  for  himfelf 9  cr  for  his  ovon  fake. 

•  There  are  many  verbs,  both  primitive  and  derivative,  which  are 
nev^f  found  with  the  aftive  terminations,  but  have  only  the  middle 
and  palfivc  voices ;  thefe  do  not  feem  to  be  comprehended  in  what 
has  been  faid  abeve  of  middle  verbs  which  are  regularly  formed : 

but, 
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bat,, upon  farther  confideration,  I  have  no  doubt  but  fuch  would  all 
be  found  as  truly  middle  verbs  as  the  other. 

t  It  is  to  be  obferved  that  in  verbs  which  have  three  voices,  the 
fenfe  of  the  middle  voice  depends  upon  that  of  the  adtve ;  and  0$ 
fometimes  the  middle  bears  only  an  allufive  or  figurative  relation  to 
the  adive,  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce  a  verb  truly  middle  in  fuch 
circumftances,  without  recurring  to  the  precife  fignification  of  the 
adlive  voice.  To  explain  what  I  mean,  1  (hall  take  the  inflance  of 
and  xoTTrojudUf  the  former  of  which  fignifieS  1  beat,  and  the 
latter  I  beat  myfclf,  cr  1  lament.  Now  if  MirTca  were  loft,  it  would 
be  impoffible  to  tell  that  KOTtrc^ai  was  a  truly  middle  verb — apply 
what  1  have  here  faid  to  the  verbs  whofe  adlives  are  really  loft ;  it  is 
but  reafonable  to  conclude  that  if  thefe  adives  could  be  recovered, 
foas  to  obtain  the  true  genuine  meaning  of  them,  their  middle  voices 
would  appear  to  be  truly  middle.  Nor  is  it  at  all  wonderful  that  fo 
many  adive  verbs  Jboutd  be  loft  j  the  Greek,  like  all  other  languages, 
we  mu  ft  fuppofe  was  improved  from  fome  rude  archetype ;  to  exped 
perfed  and  diftind  lemains  of  this  in  the  produdions  of  the  refined 
and  elegant  ages  of  Greece,  would  be  as  abfurd  as  to  fearch,  with 
the  expedation  of  finding  pure  Saxon,  in  the  language  of  Pope  and 
Addifon.  The  obfolete  dialed  is,  in  either  cafe,  intimately  blended, 
and  interwoven  with  the  polifhed  language.  A  knowledge  of  this, 
as  a  feparate  dialed,  moft  probably  remained  at  the  tim?  when  the 
bed  Greek  clalfic  authors  wrote,  as  that  of  the  Saxon  does  now 
amongft  us;  and  therefore  the  learned  amongft  them  underftood  the 
full  force  of  thefe  verbs,  by  being  within  reach  of  their  origin,  al¬ 
though  the  modern  readers  of  their  works  fhould  not  be  able  fully 
to  comprehend  it  at  the  diftance  of  fo  many  centuries.  This  general 
obfervation  may  ferve  to  account  for  the  want  of  a  ftriking  middle 
fenfe  in  fome  verbs  of  this  clafs  ;  but  there  is  much  lefs  frequent' oc- 
cafion  to  recur  to  it  than  might  fairly  be  imagined.* 

On  the  fubjed:  of  the  Greek  accents  out*  author  difeovers 
much  ingenuity  and  learning.  He  inquires  whether  the. eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  voice,  by  the  acute  accent,  has  any  efFed  upon  a 
fyllable  as  to  its  length ;  that  is,  whether  the  acute  accent  ne- 
ceflarily  increafes  the  time  of  a  fhort  fyllable,  to  which  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  applied,  or  continues  that  of  a  long  one,  fo  as  to  alter 
the  due*  proportion  of  quantity,  as  it  is  called,  in  either  cafe. 

The  propofition  above  ftated  is  the  opinion  of  fome  eminent 
fcholars,  who  argue  for  the  propriety  of  retaining  the  Greek 
accentual  marks,  as  well  as  of  others  who  have  contended  for 
the  total  rejedion  of  them.  Both  parties  arguing  from  a  mif* 
take  concerning  their  ufe  and  application,  have  formed,  on  each 
fide,  a  conclufion  apparently  inconfiftent  with  Grecian  elocu¬ 
tion:  thofe  who  have  written  in  favour  of  the  accentual  marks 
being  retained,  maintaining,  at  the  fame  time,  the  propriety  of 
altering  the  times  of  fyllables,  according  to  their  fuppofed  powers 
at  leaft  in  profe;  whilft  others  hav«  rejeded  them  entirely  as 

abfurd. 
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abfurd,  becaufe  of  their  prefumed  inconfiftency  with  quantity, 
which  the  ancients  never  violated,  cither  in  profe  or  verfe. 

The  accentual  charafters  having  been  added  in  poetidal  com- 
pofitions,  has  greatly  perplexed  thofe  who  confidered  them  as 
marks  of  quantity;  for  that  the  quantity  of  fyllables  in  verfe 
ihould  be  regulated  agreeably  to  the  fuppofed  power  of  the  acute 
accent,  was  too  glaring  an  abfurdity  to  be  maintained.  No¬ 
thing,  therefore,  remained  in  this  cafe  but,  with  Voflius,  tocorK 
fider  the  accentual  charadlers  as  mifapplied  marks  of  emphafis,  or 
otherwife  as  mere  mufical  notes. 

Our  author  obferves,  the  fuppofition  that  an  acute  accent  al¬ 
ways  lengthened  the  time  of  a  fyllable,  which  fome  learned 
men  have  affirmed,  either  to  favour  a  difmiffion  of  the  accentual 
charafters  entirely,  or  to  fupport  an  opinion  that  the  quantity 
ought  to  be  changed  when' it  was  applied  to  a  (hort  fyllable,  is 
owing  to  a  miftake  of  the  manner  in  which  the  voice  is  fup¬ 
pofed  to  raife  the  acute  in  fpeaking,  which  the  leaft  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  nature  of  mufical  notes  would  have  prevented. 
This  remark,  we  think,  he  iiluftrates  in  a  fatisfaftory  manner; 
and  we  (hould  likewife  join  him  in  opinion  refpefting  the  cele¬ 
brated  powers  of  the  ancient  Greek  muficians.  ‘For  my  own 
‘  part,*  fays  he. 


*  I  muft  acknowledge  myfelf  an  infidel  with  refpefl  to  the  won¬ 
derful  tales  of  ancient  inftrumental  mufic,  and  aferibe  its  extraordi¬ 
nary  effects,  if  they  ever  were  produced,  chiefly  to  the  force  of  that 
fublime  poetry  of  which  it  was  the  accompaniment.  Inflrumental 
mufic,  by  itfelf,  is  capable  of  inflaming  the  appetites,  whofe  objeds, 
in  general,  are  fixed  by  the  conflitution  of  our  nature,  and  of  ex¬ 
citing  vague  emotions  of  a  higher  kind  ;  but  1  believe  it  never  raifes 
what  are  properly  called  paflions  by  its  own  intrinfic  power,  although 
it  hath  a  natural  power  of  allaying  them  when  raifed;  it  may,  in¬ 
deed,  excite  emotions,  as  I  have  faid,  which  differ  from  pajjion  in  this 
refpedl,  that  they  do  not  include  fuch  a  defire  as  carries  us  out  to 
adlion  for  want  of  a  determined  object,  but  an  emotion  feldom  fails  to  ■ 
grow  into  a  paffion  whenever  fuitable  objedls  prefent  themfelves,  ap 
parently  worthy  of  our  purfuit,  with  a  probable  expeftation  of  acquir¬ 
ing  their  pofTcflion  or  enjoyment.* 

Our  author  havina:  tranflated  Euclid's  Section  of  the  Canon, 
and  his  treatife  on  Harmonic,  it  would  be  unnecefl'ary  for  us 
to  obferve,  that  he  appears  to  have  a  great  tafte  for  mufic.  We 
muft  add,  in  juftice,  that  his  tafte  is  delicate  and  refined.  Of 
the  pleafures  of  poetry  w’e  find  him  likewife  not  unfufceptible; 
and  in  this  department  we  meet  wfith  fome  fpecimens  of  his 
gemus.  The  Letters,  however,  are  more  calculated  to  afford 
inftruftion  than  entertainment.  On  various  parts  of  the  Greek 
language  Mr.  Davy  has.  {ollefled  much  ufeful  information, 
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confirined  by  judicious  remarks;  and  on  the  fuWeA  of  ancient 
mufic  he  is  equally  ingenious  and  fcientific.  In  the  courfe  of 
the  work  we  meet  with  an  interefting  account  of  the  earthquake 
at  Lifbon  in  1755* 


Art.  IV.  A  Letter  and  ^eries  to  Dr.  Vriejiley  relative  to  the 
Principles  of  the  Corporation  and  Tejl  Ails ;  occafioned  by  his 
Sermon  preached  at  Birmingham  on  the  yh  of  November^  1789. 

8 VO.  IS.  Bew.  London,  1790. 

The  ingenious  author  of  this  little  performance  begins  his 
fubjeci  by  a  few  words  in  favour  of  the  Socratic  manner  of 
reafoning  to  which  he  wifties  to  reduce  all  controverfy,  as  the 
only  method  of  convincing  men  that  the  ftrong  hold  they  con¬ 
ceive  themfelves  to  have  attained  by  the  juftnefs  of  their  opi¬ 
nions  is  not  fo  impregnable  as  they  imagine.  At  the  end  of  a  de¬ 
bate,  fays  our  author,  ‘  each  p^rty  falutes  its  own  champion  with 
‘  Peans  of  viftory;  but  who  hath  really  the  advantage  remains 
‘  as  much  a  queftidn  at  the  clofe  of  the  day  as  it  was  before  the 
5  fight  began  :  fo  that  the  conteft  ends  with  no  better  efFe£l 
‘  than  to  leave  the  minds  of  the  difputants  themfelves,  and  of 
‘  their  refpe£live  adherents,  exafperated  againft  each  other ; 

‘  while  the  cooler  and  more  diipaflionate  fpedlators  often  find  it 
‘  fo  difficult  to  form  their  judgment  as  to  make  them  think  it, 

^  hardly  worth  while  to  inquire  what  the  fair  ftate  of  the  quef- 
f|  ‘  tion  may  be — what  the  principles,  equally  admitted  by  bo^ 

‘  parties,  or  peculiar  to  either — ^and  how  far  thefe  are  to  be  re- 
'^1  ‘  ceived  as  felf-evident,  or  proved,  or  capable  of  proof.*  To 
remove  thefe  inconveniencies  the  author  propofes  that  whenever 
any  perfon  conceives  himfelf  fo  far  mafte^  of  a  pofition  as  to 
explain  his  meaning,  he  (hould  be  expefted  to  anfwer  every  fair 
queftion  that  may  be  propofed  to  him  on  the  fubjeft.  Regard- 
lefs  of  the  petulance  that  may  attend  fome  queries,  he  is  to  con- 
fider  himfelf  as  bound  to  anfwer  every  inquiry  without  wander¬ 
ing  beyond  its  import.  But  if  he  fufpefts  any  queftioner  fo  far 
under  the  influence  of  prejudice  as  to  be  unable  to  comprehend 
the  truth,  he  fhall  have  the  privilege  of  placing  him  in  his  own 
chair,  and,  by  a  fimilar  mode  of  queftioning,  nrft  diveft  him  of 
his  falfe  opinions,  in  order  to  make  room  for  his  receiving  the 
truth.  By  thefe  means  there  is  fome  reafon  to  believe  that , 
f  i  nien,  finding  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  their  own  grounds, 
^  would  be  ready  to  fufpeft  the  foundation  they  flood  on,  and,  in- 
|j  ftcad  of  only  inquiring  into  the  fallacy  of  other  opinions,  would 
firft  learn  the  juft  ice  of  their  own  ;  nor  would  they  be  fo  much 
m  locked  that  men  (hould  think  differently  from  what  Aey  con- 
■  ceive 
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ceive  to  be  the  truth,  when  they  found  their  antagonifls  had 
reafons  to  urge  in  their  behalf  which  never  before  occurred  to 
them. 

‘  After  this  the  author,  inftead  of  faying  any  thing  againft  the 
petition,  or  anfwering  any  objedtions  that  may  be  made  to  his 
opinion,  fubmits  a  number  of  queries  to  the  Do6lor  ;  to  fome  of 
W'hich  we  conceive  it  will  be  difficult  for  that  ready  writer  to 
make  any  reply. 

'  We  have  often  in  our  labours  had  occafion  to  obferve  how 
much  cafier  it  is  to  make  objedlions  to  any  fyftem,  whether  phi- 
lofophical,  religious,  or  political,  than  to  eftablifh  a  new  one. 
By  the  Socratic  mode  of  reafoning  each  would  be  under  a  ne- 
ceffity  of  defending  his  own,  inftead  of  declaiming  againft  any 
other ;  which  we  conceive  would  very  much  fliqrten  controverfii 
debates,  if  it  did  not  even  bring  them  to  an  ifilie. 


Art.  V.  Obfervatlons  made  on  a  Tour  from  Bengal  to  Perfta^  in 
the  Yean  1786  and  1787.  inth  a  Jljort  Account  of  the  Remaim 
of  the  celebrated  Palace  of  Perfel^olis ;  and  other  inter ejling  Events, 
By  JVilltam  Francklhi^  Enftgn  on  the  Hon.  Company's  Bengal 
Eftahlijhment.^  lately  returned  from  Perfta.  8vo.  5s.  boards. 
Cadcll.  London,  1 790. 

^T^HE  author  of  this  volume,  we  are  told,  is  the  fon  of  the  late 
^  Dr.  Francklin,  the  tranflator  of  Sophocles.  Being  a  fuper- 
numerary  officer  on  the  Bengal  eftabliftiment,  and  laudably  de- 
ftrous  of  employing  his  leifurc  to  his  improvement  in  the  Perfian 
language,  he  obtained,  he  informs  us,  a  furlough  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  His  principal  refidence  was  at  Shirauz,  where,  by  living 
in  a  Perfian  family,  and  conforming  to  the  cuftoms  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  he  had  the  beft  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  curiofity  re- 
fpeiling  the  manners  of  the  people.  Conlidered  as  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  young  man,  his  work  has  confiderable  merit.  He 
appears  to  have  examined  objects  with  great  induftry,  and  with 
that  fcrupulous  aftedlion  for  truth,  which  conftitutes  the  firll 
merit  of  a  traveller.  The  following  account  of  the  character 
of  the  modern  Perfians  will  not  be  unentertaining  to  our 
readers : 

'  In  attempting  to  fey  any  thing  of  the  charafter  of  the  Perfians,  ! 
am  fenfible  of  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking,  from  my  being  lo 
Ihort  a  time  amongft  them. .  An  acquaintance  with  the  real  ebarader 
of  a  people  is  only  capable  of  being  attained  by  a  very  long  rei- 
dence^  yet  as,  during  my  flay  in  Perfia,  from  the  fituation  I  was 
placed  in,  by  living  in  a  native  family,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  fee¬ 
ing  more  bf  the  nature  and  difpofition  of  the  middling  foh  of  people. 
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and  their  manners  and  cuftoms,  than  perhaps  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
inoft  travellers,  I  am  induced  to  give  tlie  few  obfervations  I  made 
during  that  period.  The  Perfians,  with  refpeft  to  outward  behaviour, 
are  certainly,  the  Parifians  of  the  Eaii.  Whilft  a  rude  and  infolent  dc* 
meaner  peculiarly  marks  the  charadcr  of  iheTurkifti  nation  towards 
foreigners  and  Chriftians,  the  behaviour  of  the  Perfians  would,  on 
the  contr?*ry,  do  honour  to  the  mod  civilifed  nations  :  they  are  kind, 
courteous,  civil,  and  obliging  to  all  llrangers,  without  being  guided 
by  thofe  religious  prejudices  fo  very  prevalent  in  every  other  Maho- 
medan  nation:  they  are  fond  of  inquiring  alter  the  manners  and 
cuftoms  of  Europe  ;  and,  in  return,  very  readily  afford  any  informa¬ 
tion  in  refpeft  to  their  own  country.  The  pradice  of  hofpitality  is 
with  them  fo  grand  a  point,  that  a  man  thinks  hlmfelf  highly  ho¬ 
noured  if  you  will  enter  his  houfe  and  partake  of  what  the  family 
affords;  whereas  going  out  of  a  houfe,  without  fmoking  a  Calean, 
or  taking  any  other  refrclhment,  is  deemed  in  Perfia  a  high  affront ; 
they  fay  that  every  meal  a  ftranger  partakes  with  them  brings  a  bleffing 
upon  the  houfe :  to  account  for  this  we  mull  iinderfland  it  as  a  pledge 
of  faith  and  protedion,  when  we  confider  that  the  continual  wars  in 
which  this  country  has  been  involved,  with  very  little  ceflation,  fince 
the  extindion  of  the  Sefi  family,  have  greatly  tended  to  an  univerfal 
depravity  of  difpofition,  and  a  perpetual  inclination  to  ads  of  hollility. 
This  has  leffened  that  foftnefs  and  urbanity  of  manners  for  which  this 
nation  has  been  at  all  former  times  fo  famous ;  and  has  at  the  fame 
time  too  much  extinguilhed  all  fentiments  of  honour  and  humanity 
amohgft  thofe  of  higher  rank. 

‘  The  Perfians,  in  their  converfation,  ufe  fuch  extravagant  and  hy¬ 
perbolical  compliments  on  the  moft  trifling  occafions,  that  it  would 
at  firft  infpire  a  ftranger  with  an  idea  that  every  inhabitant  of  the 
place  was  willing  to  lay  down  his  life,  fhed  his  blood,  or  fpend  his 
money  in  his  fervice;  and  this  mod^f  addfefs  (which  in  fad  means 
I  nothing)  is  obferved  not  only  by  thofe  of  a  higher  rank,  but  even 
:  amonglt  the  meaneft  artificers,  the  loweft  of  which  will  make  no 
[fcruple,  on  your  arrival,  of  offering  you  the  city  of  Shirauz,  and  all 
I  its  appurtenances,  as  a  Peilhkufh,  or  prefent.  This  behaviour  appears 
at  firlt  very  remarkable  to  Europeans,  but  after  a  fliort  time  becomes 
equally  familiar.  Freedom  of  converfation  is  a  thing  totally  unknown 
m  Perfia,  as  that  *ivalls  have  ears  is  proverbially  in  the  mouth  of  every 
one.  The  fear  of  chains  which  bind  their  bodies  has  alfo  enflaved 
their  minds ;  and  their  converfation  to  men  of  fuperior  rank  to  them- 
felves  is  marked  with  figns  of  the  moft  abjed  and  flavifh  fubmifSon  ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  as  haughty  and  overbearing  to  their 
inferiors.  The  exceffive  fear  and  awe  they  ftand  in  before  the  great, 
ts  exemplified  in  a  circumftance  1  fhall  mention,  which  happened  when 
accompanied  Mr.  Jones,  of  the  Buflbra  fadory,  to  the  Perfiancamp, 
jn  an  audience  we  were  admitted  to  with  Jaafar  Khan.  The  Khan 
ad  ordered  Mr.  Jones  to  be  ftiewn  his  horles;  who,  having  feen 
t  em,  was  aiked  which  he  liked  the  beft.  Mr.  Jones  told  him  (through 
^  *nuch  of  the  ftud  in  general,  but  that  two 

Ones  (naming  them)  were  entitled  to  more.particular  attention.  This 
pc  man  who  accompanied  us,  and  who  was  in  the  tsipacity  of  a 
I  gentleman* 
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gcntlcman-ulher,  interpreted  to  tKe  Khan  in  the  following  terms: 

•  He  fays  that  all  the  horfcs  arc  the  fined  that  ever  were  fecn ;  but  aj 

•  to  the  two  marked  oat,  their  equal  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  pa;, 

•  of  the  world.*  And  at  this  anfwer  the  Khan  himfelf  feemed  pleafed* 
no  doubt  from  having  been  ufcd  to  no  other  language  from  hi! 
infancy. 

‘  The  Pcrfians,  in  their  converfation,  aim  much  at  elegance,  and 
arc  perpetually  repeating  verfes  and  paflages  from  the  works  of  their 
moft  favourite  poets,  Hafiz,  Sadi,  and  Jami;  a  praftice  univerfally 
prevalent  from  the  higheft  to  the  lowed ;  becaufe  thofe  who  have 
not  the  advantage  of  reading  and  writing,  or  the  other  benefits  arifing 
from  education,  by  the  help  of  ' their  memories,  which  are  very  re- 
tentive,  and  what  they  learn  by  heart,  are  always  ready  to  bear  theL* 
part  in  converfation.  They  alfo  delight  much  in  jokes  and  quaint 
expreffions,  and  are  fond  of  playing  upon  each  other ;  which  they 
fometimes  do  with  great  elegance  and  irony.  There  is  one  thing 
much  to  be  admired  in  their  converfations,  which  is,  the  ftrld  at¬ 
tention  they  always  pay  to  the  perfon  fpeaking,  whom  they  never 
interrupt  on  any  account.  They  are  in  general  a  perfonable,  and  in 
many  refpefts  i.  handfome,  people  ;  their  complexions,  faving  thofe 
who  are  expofed  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  are  as  fair  as 
Europeans.* 

The  women  in  Persia,  as  in  all  other  Mahometan  countrie?, 
are  treated  with  th.e  moft  fufpicious  jealoufy.  In  the  ftreets 
they  are  never  unveiled,  and  are  feldom  viable  but  to  their  rela¬ 
tions.  After  marriage  they  are  little  better  than  flaves  to  their 
hulbands.  Thefe,  our  author  informs  us,  are  even  offended 
when  an  inquiry  is  made  concerning  the  health  of  their  wives. 
To  call  them  by  nanfe  is  never  permitted  ;  and  the  following  is 
the  only  allowable  mode  of  addrefs  :  ‘  May  the  mother  of  fucli 

•  a  fon,  or  fuch  a  daughter,  be  happy  j  I  hope  flie'is  in  health.’ 
Whefi  it  is  confidered  how  fuch  gloomy  manners  muft  darken 
the  comforts  of  dom^eftic  life,  and  how  ineffedlual  they  are  in 
guarding  that  virtue  which  is  fo  much  the  objedi  of  fufpicion, 
we  cannot  too  warmJy  congratulate  ourfelves  upon  the  liberty 
enjoyed  by  women  in  our  own  country.  If  a  fenfe  of  honour 
will  not  preferve  therTi  from  infidelity,  in  vain  (hall  we  have  re- 
courfe  to  eaftern  tyranny  to  fecure  their  innocence. 

From  Shirauz  wxr  author  made  an  excurfion  to  view  the 
mins  of  Perfepolis^  He  feems  to  have  examined  the  remains  oi 
that  celebrated  pairce  with  an  attentive  eye ;  and  we  have  only 
to  regret  that  he  was  unable  to  make  a  drawing  of  what  he  has 
deferibed  with  fcp  much  diligence. 

Bcfides  his  c^bfervations  on  what  fell  immediately  under  hi> 
own  infpediiori,  Mr.  Francklin  gives  us  a  hiftory  of  Perfia  fron^ 
the  death  of  Nadir  Shah  in  1747  to  the  year  1788.  The 
terials  for  th’  is  narrative  he  colleded  from  oral  teftimony ;  ther^ 
cxifting,  he  tells  us,  no  wriuen  account  of  that  period. 
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the  numerous,  rapid,  and  bloody  revolutions  which  have  taken 
place  during  that  Ihort  I'pace  of  time,  mull  have  deterred  every 
man  of  genius  from  writing  a  horrid  tale  of  unvaried  daughter, 
which  it  is  more  than  probable,  if  he  fpoke  freely,  would  have 
proved  fatal  to  himfelf. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  venture  to  recommend  this  work  as  con¬ 
taining  both  ufeful  and  entertaining  information  refpedling  the 
prefent  ftate  of  Perfia. 
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E  are  told,  in  an  advertifement  prefixed  to  this  work,  that 
it  was  written  originally  in  the  Swedifh  language.  Should 
this  be  true,  it  has  evidently  been  tranflated  by  a  foreigner,  lince 
it  exhibits  repeated  inftances  not  only  of  falfe  grammar,  but  of 
the  improper  introduftion  or  omillion  of  the  articles  a  and  they 
which  an  Englifliman  muft  have  avoided.  Notwithftanding 
thefe  defefts,  it  is  an  interefting  performance.  It  is  evidently 
the  produftibn  of  a  perfon  who  has  lived  in  the  fociety  which 
he  delcribes,  and  is  written  with  the  tafte  and  eafe  of  a  courtier. 
The  higheft  penbnages  of  Sweden  are  made  to  pafs  before  the 
eye  of  the  reader  in  a  pleafing  fucceffion.  He  becomes  inti¬ 
mately  acquainted  with  their  characters,  and  through  them  with 
the  real  ftate  of  the  Swedifh  nation.  In  a  country  where  the 
people  have  a  fliare  in  the  government,  The  follies  and  vices  of 
men  of  rank,  and  the  intrigues  of  women  of  fafhion,  are  over¬ 
looked  for  the  more  important  concerns  of  civil  liberty ;  but  in 
a  nation  where  the  king  is  every  thing,  and  the  fubjeCls  without 
his  fmiles  are  nothing,  the  fplendour  of  a  court  muft  poffefs  al- 
moft  irrefiftible  attraSions.  They  who  are  honoured  with  the 
royal  favour  will  become  objeCls  of  general  regard,  and  their 
whole  conduCl  will  be  thought  worthy  of  notice,  if  not  of  imi¬ 
tation.  To  them  the  conftitution  of  their  country  muft  be  a 
prohibited,  and  perhaps  a  dangerous,  fubjedl  of  enquiry :  they 
have  every  temptation,  therefore,  to  devote  themfclves  entirely 
to  pleafure  and  vanity. 

Though  the  author  has  entered  fully  into  a  detail  of  the  amor¬ 
ous  intrigues  of  the  principal  characters  of  the  court  of  Sweden, 
he  has  not  negleCled  information  of  a  more  important  nature. 
The  following  account  of  a  late  political  manoeuvre  of  Guftavus 
the  Third  will  not  be  uninterefting  to  our  readers : 

*  The  boldcft  ftroke  ever  given  to  the  Swedilh  conftitution  was  the 
juinihilation  of  the  fenate.  That  body,  as  ancient  as  the  kingdom 
I  Itfelf,  had  been  refpeAed  in  all  former  revolutions ;  and  though  its 
I  authority 
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authority  has  been  more  or  lefs  circumfcribed,  its  exigence  has  always 
been  preferved.  According  to  the  form  of  government  eftabliflied  in 
1772,  the  unanimous  difl'ent  of  the  fenate  was  required  to  counter¬ 
balance  the  opinion  of  the  king;  fuch  a  cafe  has  not  happened  thefe 
fixteen  years;  and  it  would  be  very  Angular  if  a  monarch  with  his 
perfuafive  talents,  and  with  an  unbounded  power  to  difpofe  of  the 
places  in  the  fenate,  ihould  not  have  at  leaA  one  voice  on  his  hde. 
The  king’s  motive,  therefore,  could  not  be  to  fhake  off  that  feeble  con¬ 
trol,  which  yet  kept  up  the  appearance  of  the  ancient  conlUtution  of 
the  country.  There  mull  be  fome  other  caufe  for  fuch  an  extraor- 
dinary  ftep. 

*  As  very  few  are  In  the  fecrets  of  King  Guftavus,  it  would  rather 
appear  a  prefumption  to  point  out  his  motive  with  any  degree  of  cer¬ 
tainty  ;  the  only  way  of  coining  near  the  truth  is  to  take  an  exad  re¬ 
view  of  the  (late  of  affairs,  and  from  combining  circumllances  draw  a 
conclufion  of  what  may  be  the  mod  likely,  if  not  the  identical  caufe, 

‘  The  fenate  has  for  feveral  centuries  been  the  principal  fupport  of 
ariftocratical  intereft  in  Sweden.  Intitled  to  the  adminillration  of  go. 
vernment  during  the  abfence  of  the  fovereign,  they  have  commonly 
profited  of  an  event  fo  favourable  to  their  ambition,  and  feemed  very 
unwilling  to  part  with  the  authority  once  put  into  their  hands.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  flay  of  Charles  XII.  in  Turkey,  the  fenate  made  feveral  en¬ 
croachments  upon  the  royal  power,  and  at  lad  went  fu  far  as  to  con¬ 
voke  a  fort  of  diet,  which,  though  it  ended  abruptly  in  confequence  of 
the  unexpeflcd  return  of  the  king,  yet  it  had  already  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  to  the  events  of  1718,  as  may  be  concluded  from  a  projed  of  a 
new  form  of  government,  prefented  for  the  approbation  of  the  Princefs 
Ulrica  Eleonora,  fix  months  before  the  death  of  her  brother,  whom 
Ihe  was  fecretly  appointed  to  fucceed,  in  prejudice  to  the  Duke  of 
Holdein,  a  fon  of  her  elder  fider.  It  is  notorious  how  the  fenate  dif- 
pofed  of  the  name  of  the  late  King  Adolphus,  and  that  it  was  damped 
on  ads  to  which  the  king  did  not  choofe  to  give  his  confent.  It  had 
alfo,  in  the  prefen t  reign,  been  propofed  to  the  fenate,  at  the  break¬ 
ing  out  of  the  confpiracy  in  Finland,  that  a  diet  (hould  be  afiembled, 
even  without  the  confent  of  the  king  ;  and  though  it  was  not  complied 
with,  it  was  enough  to  give  warning  to  the  king  of  what  might  happen 
in  other  circumllances. 

*  The  violent  oppofition  in  the  houfe  of  nobility,  during  the  laS 
diet,  perhaps  alfo  contributed  to  confirm  the  king  in  his  refolution  of 
leffening  the  induence  of  that  order,  if  he  had  any  fuch  ideas  before. 

*  It  is  probable  that  the  king  had  already  in  his  mind  decided  the 
fate  of  the  fenate  when  he  provided  himfelf  with  the  indired  confent 
of  the  other  oilers  by  the  plaufible  propofitlon,  '  That  all  caufes  rc- 

•  fpeding  the  life,  honour,  or  property,  of  his  fubjeds,  Ihould  be  de- 

•  cided,  in  the  lad  inllance,  by  a  fupreme  court  compofed  of  members 

•  of  all  orders,  and  thus  every  one  Ihould  be  judged  by  his  peers.’ 
This  regulation  was  certainly  worthy  a  government  which  affeds  to 
preferve  all  the  appearance  of  liberty;  and  it  could  not, fail  being  ap- 

£  roved.  The  king,  availing  himfelf  of  this  confent  of  the  three  orders, 
ad  thus  a  lawful  power  to  make  a  change  in  the  fenate,  to  whom 
the  fupreme  juridicial  authority  formerly  belonged  in  conjundion  with 
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tkc  kingy  who  had  only  a  double  voice  upon  fuch  matters.  But  ,the 
change  was  no  lefs  than  to  reduce  the  Icnate  of  the  kingdom  to  a 
mere  court  of  jufiice^  divefted  of  all  participation  in  political  affidrs» 
or  in  any  part  of  government. 

<  What  the  king  has  gained  by  this  innovation  is  obvious.  There 
is  now  not  the  leaS  lhadow  of  authority  but  what  derives  from  him  ; 

^  '  and  thus,  either  prefent  or  abfent^  he  is  always  the  chief  promoter  of 

|1|  erery  ftep  that  fliall  have  any  appearance  of  order  or  juflice ;  and 
without  thofe  colours  very  few  enterprifes  will  fucceed  in  Sweden. 

<  What  the  nation  has  gained  by  that  indicution  is  rather  ideal,  aa 
is  often  the  cafe  with  liberty  itfelf,  in  political  refpedts.  It  is  cer« 
tainly  a  noble  privilege  to  be  judged  by  one's  peers ;  an  advantage 
denied  before  to  the  commons,  as  none,  except  theclafles  of  the  no¬ 
bility,  could  have  a  place  in  the  fenate ;  but,  if  wc  except  the  re« 
fpe^lable  perfonal  character  of  the  new  members,  it  is  difficult  to  con¬ 
ceive  how  one  Mr.  Elers,  for  kiflance,  knight  of  the  Polar  Star,  and 
firft  fccretary  in  the  king’s  chancery,  can  have  any  more  intereli  in 
common  with  the  other  orders  of  burgeffes  and  peafants,  than  with 
the  nobility;  or  why  their  rights  fhould  be  fafer  in  his  hands  now  tlian 
feme  years  hence,  when  his  merit  and  fervices  may  perhaps  be  re¬ 
warded  with  a  coronet.  There  has  feldom  been  heard  any  complaints 
againft  the  fentencesof  the  fenate;  and  every  one  who  has  a  good 
aufe  will  think  it  rather  a  happy  circumftance  that  fome  members 
in  the  new  fupreme  court  of  juftice  are  appoipted  out  of  the  former* 

*  Among  thofe,  the  high. chief  juftice  Count  Wachtmeifter  would 
have  had  every  voice  in  his  favour,  if  his  truft  had*  depended  upon 
the  public  choice.  The  king  could  not  give  a  greater  inftance  of  bc« 
nevolence  to  his  fubjedls,'  than  to  put  their  rights  and  welfare  in  fuch 
hands.  For  though  Count  Wachtmeifter  is  not  looked  upon  as  a  very 
great  lawyer  him felf,  his  integrity,  humanity,  and  good  fenfe,  is  proof 
againft  all  the  artifices  of  thole  who  excel  in  the  profeflion*  He  loves 
juftice,  and  knows  how  to  find  her  out. 

*  It  is  very  laudable  in  a  perfon  of  his  birth,  and  a  more  than  m- 
dependent  fortune,  to  have  employed  himfelf  in  the  ftudy  of  the  law, 
with  fuch  a  zeal  and  laborioufnefs.that  he  had  paiTed  through  all  the 
ordinary  exercifes  of  the  bar  at  the  age  when  very  few  give  any  at¬ 
tention  to  ferious  bufinefs.  As  he  was  above  any  view  to  make  his 
fortune,  it  is  vifible  he  could  have  no  other  than  to  ferve  his  country. 

*  Alter  having  learned  from  his  proper  experience  to  know  the  na¬ 
ture  and  duties  of  all  the  lower  employments  in  the  law  bufinefs,  even 
that  of  a  clerk  to  a  country  judge,  he  entered  into  the  king’s  chan¬ 
cery  ;  and  his  protocols  in  the  feffions  of  the  fenate  made  him  known 
to  the  king. 

*  It  is  one  of  that  monarch’s  eminent  qualities  that  he  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  judge  of  merit ;  and  within  very  few  years  after  their  firft  ac¬ 
quaintance  the  king  had  already  elevated  Count  Wachtmeifter  to  the 
place  of  chief  juftice,  with  the  rank  and  prerogatives  of  a  fenator. 

*  There  had  of  old  been  a  fupreme  officer  of  the  law  called  Riif 
or  high  chief  juftice  of  the  kingdom,  with  a  pre-eminence 
Wore  all  the  reft  of  the  fenators.  This  high  office  the  king  has 
REV.  VOL, XVI.  AUg.  1790.  ^  rc-cftablilhc4 
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re-eftabli(hed  in  favour  of  Count  Wachtmcii^er,  lodged  him  in  a  mag. 
siiiccnt  palace,  formerly  belonging  to  the  family  of  Fipcr,  and  fur- 
nidies  him  with  the  means  for  keeping  up  fuch  a  dignity,  without 
injuring  his  own  fortune, 

‘  To  this  highcil  degree  of  human  greatnefs  to  which  a  fubjcS 
can  afpire,  the  Count  had  been  advanced  before  the  age  of  thirty; 
but  he  IB  fo  little  fond  of  all  the  pomp  and  grandeur  that  furrounds 
him>  that  he  is  more  often  i'een  on  foot,  in  a  dark  great  coat,  without 
the  liar  of'  the  royal  orders,  and  without  even  a  fervant  to  attend  him, 
than  he  is  feen  in  his  coach  and  fix  furrounded  with  livery. 

*  To  his  new  dignity  is  alfo  united  the  prefidentfhip  in  the  king’s, 
bench;  in  (hort,  all  that  belongs  to  the  diilribution  of  juilice  in  the 
whole  kingdom  is  under  his  immediate  care;  and  nobody  has  ever 
had  the  leaft  apprehenfion  of  his  being  partial  to  his  own  order,  in 
cafe  any  of  its  members  fliould  have  intended  an  unjuft  law-fuit 
againft  any  perfons  of  the  other  orders ;  nor  will  the  pooreft  peafant 
fear  to  claim  his  rights  againft  the  moil  opulent  nobleman. 

•  *  From  thefe  reafons  I  ihould  be  apt  to  conclude  that  the  new  in- 
(litution  is  perhaps  more  favourable  to  the  monarch’s  own  views, 
than  of  any  particular  advantage  to  his  fubje^s.  But  what  entitles 
King  Gullavus  to  the  eternal  gratitude  of  the  Swediih  people  is,  the 
extenfion  of  feveral  eftential  privileges  of  the  nobles  to  all  the  citi¬ 
zens,  or  cftld)H(hed  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  :  fuch  are,  the  per- 
fedl  enjoyment  of  perfonal  liberty,  unlefs  one  loofes  it  by  bcin^ law¬ 
fully  found  guilty  of  any  capital  crime ;  the  right  of  pofTefling  lands 
and  cflates  of  whatever  nature  ;  a  free  commerce  with  the  products 
of  the  country;  the  reverfion  of  crown^ farms  to  the  children  and 
heirs  of^the  occupant ;  the  admiiCon  of  the  fourth  order  into  the  fe- 
cret  committee  of  the  diet.  Such  advantages  will  elevate  the  minds 
of  even  the  lowed  clafs  among  the  people  to  the  noble  ambition  of 
freedom,  and  render  .the  Swedes  worthy  of  that  bleffing  ;  as  well  as 
the  fovereign  who  granted  them  has  proved  himfelf  worthy  to  govern 
a  free  and  noble- fpirited  people. 

‘  Every  jitizen  of  Sweden  will' be  entitled  to  look  upon  the  fir# 
nobles  in  the  kingdom  as  his  peers  :  as  they  are  fubjeds  under  the 
fame  laws  with  him,  he  enjoys  with  them  an  equality  of  privileges, 
and  may  perhaps  have  given  proofs  of  an  equal  zeal  for  the  fcrvice  of 
his  coujiify.* 

,  Though  we  could  extract  from  this  work  feveral  lively  anec¬ 
dotes,  which  might  amufe  our  gayer  readers,  yet  we  fliall  pre- 
fame  even  upon  their  forgivenefs,  if,  inftead  of  fuch  quotations, 
we  prefent  them  with  the  following  charader  of  a  Swediih  no¬ 
bleman,  who  was’not  only  an  honour  to  his  country  but  to  hu¬ 
man  nature : 

*  •• 

Count  Charles  Scheffer  is  no  more;  but  his  memory  is  dear  to 
all  who  knew  him,  and  his  name  will  be  refpeded  as  long  as  virtue 
.is  valued  upon  earth.  He  fet  out  early  in  the  world  with  all  t’ e  ac- 
complilhments  the  mod  liberal  education  can  give,  and  with  thofe 
nivolent  difpofitions  which  arc  more  c^ynmoa  in  youth,  but  whicb 
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in  him  were  equally  warin'  to  the  lateft  period  of  his  life.  He  could 
not  but  believe  on  thegoodnefs  of  the  human  hearty  when  he  jud^d 
of  others  fentiments  by  his  own.  He  is  perhaps  the  firll  politician 
who  made  humanity  his  principal  care.  When  he  was  ambafTador  to 
the  court  of  France,  a  fcheme  of  pacification  was  the  firft  fubjefl  that 
cxcrcifcd  his  talents;  and  though  in  that  refpeft  he  aAed  only  in  a 
private  chara&er,  without  any  orders  from  his  court,  yet  his  firft 
cfTay  was  received  with  an  uncommon  attention ;  and  he  had  fo  juftly 
weighed  the  intereft  of  the  belligerent  powers,  that  the  articles  ftipu- 
lated  in  the  treaty  deviated  very  little  from  his  plan. 

*  Univerfally  beloved  in  France,  and  delighting  in  an  intercourfe 
with  the  learned  as  well  as  the  fafhionable  world  in  thofe  regions,  he 
left  them  with  regret  when  called  to  the  fenatorial  purple  in  his  na¬ 
tive  country. 

*  The  retreat  of  Count  Teflin  having  left  vacant  the  place  of  go¬ 
vernor  to  the- prince  royal,  no  one  could  be  found  more  proper  to 
fuccced  him  than  our  young,  fenator,  who  joined  to  all  the  great  and 
amiable  qualities  of  Count  Teflin,  a  greater  franknefs  of  heart  and 
more  folid  learning.  The  uncommon  accomplifhments  of  his  royal 
pupil,  as  well  as  the  affeftionate  regard  that  prince,  in  his  maturer 
age,  ever  paid  to  the  faithful  guide  of  his  younger  years,  are  fo  many 
proofs  how  well  Count  Scheffer  deferved  fuch  a  truft.  Having  parti¬ 
cipated  in  the  fate  of  his  friends  in  the  alternate  rife  and  fall  of  the 
ftruggling  parties  in  Sweden,  and  found  himfelf  deprived  of  his  place 
in  the  fenate,  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  accept  it  again,  as  moft 
of  the  other  depofed  fenators  did;  he  preferred  the  moft  retired  ftation 
in  life  to  the  moft  eminent  place  of  honour,  in  which  neither  public 
efteem,  nor  the  purity  of  his  own  confcience,  could  fecurc  him  from 
popular  infult. 

‘  He  had  too  much  vivacity  in  his  temper  to  be  revengeful :  thus  I 
do  not  think  that  he  was  moved  by  any  refentment  of  paft  injuries  to 
promote  the  fall  of  the  Ruffian  party  in  Sweden,  and  co-operate  in  the 
revolution.  1  am  rather  apt  to  perfuade  myfelf,  that  he  faw  no.other 
I  means  of  preventing  the  misfortunes  which  threatened  his  country 
from  internal  divifions,  or  of  putting  in  force  the  many  falutary  regu¬ 
lations,  he  was  continually  meditating  for  the  general  economy  of  the 
kingdom.  His  converfations  with  the  king  commonly  ran  upon  no 
other  topic.  He  had  made  a  fhort  (ketch  of  the  political  and  econo¬ 
mical  date  of  the  kingdom,  with  the  moft  likely  means  of  promoting 
public  happinefs ;  and  having  difeuffed  feparatcly  every  article  with 
the  king,  and  obtained  his  approbation,  he  ufed,  every  new  year,  to 
prefent  the  king  with  a  fummary  account  of  what  had  already  been 
put  in  execution,  and  what  yet  remained  to  do.  During  the  firft  years 
of  the  king’s  reign  the  greateft  regard  was  paid  to  his  patriotic  zeal; 
ind  one  muft  own  that  this  part  of  the  king’s  reign  was  the  moft  fer* 
tile  in  ufefui  inftitutions  for  public  economy  ;  but  other  objefts  having 
fince  divided  the  king's  attention,  his  majefty  feemed  to  take  leS 
plcafure  in  thofe  matters;  and  Count  Scheffer  faw  himfelf  obliged  to 
leave  them,  for  fear  of  being  tirefome. 

*  He  had  gained  a  great  point  in  having  placed  Baron  Lilljencrantz 
**  fccrctary  of  Rate  in  the  finance  department,  and  would  occafionally 
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forward  fome  favourite  feheme  by  this  means ;  as  the  king  for  fome 
time  honoured  the  Baron  with  an  almoft  unbounded  confidence. 

‘  Where  Count  Scheffer  could  not  engage  the  influence  of  adminif. 
tration,  he  fet  at  work  the  patriotic  fpirit  he  had  himfelf  fo  much  en¬ 
deavoured  to  fpread  among  his  countrymen.  A  focicty,  propofed 
and  formed  by  Mr.  Modeer,  for  encouraging  public  economy  in  fcvc- 
ral  branches^  took  new  life  under  the  diredion  of  Count  Scheffer,  who 
obtained  the  king’s  fanclion  for  the  inflitution  under  the  name  of  The 
Rdyal  Patriotic  Society^  laid  the  foundation  of  its  capital  by  ..  prefent 
of  about  a  thoufand  pounds  fterling,  and  engaged  all  the  members  to 
an  annual  contribution.  The  exam[  le  of  the  Count  has  been  followed 
by  many  others;  and  the  fociety  is  now  enabled  to  beftow  a  great 
numlxr  of  prizes,  not  only  on  economical  queftions,  which  are  pro* 
pofed  every  year,  but  alfo  on  praAical  hulbandry;  for  draining  of 
marfhes,  improvements  in  the  culture  of  lands,  artificial  meadows, 
ffone  houfes  and  walls,  plantations  of  trees,  &c.  and  what  has  pro- 
duced  a  particular  good  effect  are,  the  honorary  rewards  diilributcd 
among  fervants  employed  in  rural  economy,  and  who  have  flaid  in 
their  places  above  twelve  years,  and  behaved  to  the  fatisfadUon  of 
their  mailers. 

*  Gold  medals,  of  five  guineas  value,  are  alfo  given  on  reftoring 
drowned  perfons  to  life  by  the  methods  ufed  in  England  and  France; 
and  for  which  purpofe  the  inflruments  are  depofited  in  every  watch* 
houfe.  In  ihort,  there  is  no  objedl  of  common  utility  left  unpromoted 
by  this  afl'oeiation,  ncr  does  any  adl  of  humanity  efcape  their  notice 
and  encouragement. 

*  The  tranfadlions  of  the  fociety,  publilhed  under  the  care  of  the 
chief  fecretary,  Mr.  Modeer,  contain  feveral  treatifes  adopted  by  the 
ibciety,  and  the  beft  anfwers  to  the  propofed  queftions. 

*  An  economical  journal,  publiflied  every  month,  was  began  and 
kept  up  three  years  by  Mr.  Rillel,  then  fecretary  to  the  fociety,  after* 
wards  the  king’s  librarian.  It  has  fince  been  continued  by  Mr.  Modeer. 

It  prefents  fucceflivc  views  of  the  Hate  and  progrefs  of  the  economical 
fcience,  and  obfervations  on  pradlical  huibandry,  founded  on  expe¬ 
rience,  and  applicable  to  the  climate  and  pofition  of  Sweden. 

‘  All  thefe  inftitutions  are  fo  many  lafting  monuments  of  Count 
Scheffer’s  adivc  zeal  for  the  public  good.  I'he  fociety  has  eterniicd 
its  g^-a^titude  towards  his  memory  in  a  medal,  remarkable  for  its  fun* 
plicity  and  truth;  it  is  Minerva  prefenting  the  emblem  of  immortaliiy> 
with  the  motto,  ^od  Patriot  Studuit. 

‘  This  juffly  celebrated  zeal  for.  his  country  was  always  his  predo¬ 
minant  pailion ;  and  his  care  extended  to  branches  which  one  would 
think  far  remote  from  the  attention  of  a  ffatcfman  and  courtier.  I 

*  The  fuperlntendency  of  the  hofpicals  and  lazarettos  of  the  king*  H 
dom  belong  to  the  chancellor  of  the  royal  order  of  Seraphim ;  Count  ■ 
Schefftr  was  no  fooner  inveffed  with  that  dignity,  than  one  would  » 

thought  the  poor  and  Tick  the  foie  objecls  of  his  folicitude.  There  w 
was  not  an  old  bachelor,  in  eafy  circumflances,  from  whom  the  Count  ■ 
^td  not,  one  way  or  other,  obtain  a  will  for  charitable  purpofes;  andn 
the  hoi^iuls  are  now,  in  many  Swedifli  towns,  the  mbit 
buildings*  The  cffabliftunents  fof  employing  the  induffrioos 
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order  to  provide  for  their  fubfiftence,  have  alfo  been  forwarded  by 
the  fame  beneficent  fpirit. 

By  politenefs  and  inclination  very  attentive  to  the  fair  fex,  ht 
never  heard  of  a  woman  under  misfortunes  but  with  a  defire  of  ferv- 
ing  her ;  not  to  mention  his  good  offices  and  interceilions  with  perfone 
who  could  protedt  the  fuffering  fair,  he  alfo  paid  numerous  penfions 
to  widows  and  orphans,  and  left  by  his  will  his  whole  fortune  to  an 
eflablifliment,  ferving  as  an  afyluin  for  women  of  quality  and  good 
charafter,  but  who  were  deprived  of  fufficient  fupport  from  their  fa¬ 
milies.  He  had  already  in  his  lifetime  bought  the  houfe,  and  fettled 
on  it  a  yearly  revenue  for  the  maintenance  of  twelve  ladies,  under  the 
care  of  a  widow  of  the  moft  refpedtable  charadler,  a  filler  of  the  late 
Count  Creutz,  prime  miniller  and  fenator  of  the  kingdom.  He  has 
alfo  confiderably  extended  the  benefit  of  the  order  of  Wadilena,  in 
which  now  a  great  number  ,of  young  ladies  are  received  for  a  fmall 
fum  paid  for  the  ftar  of  the  order,  which  they  are  allowed  to  wear  to¬ 
gether  with  the  habit,  which  is  a  very  genteel  drefs,  and  in  the  mean 
time  lefs  expenfive,  becaufe  it  is  always  the  fame,  and  leaves  no  room 
for  the  extravagance  of  fancy  or  falhion.  The  fum  raifed  by  the 
money  paid  on  admilfion  is  added  to  the  funds  of  the  order,  and  ferves 
to  provide  very  handfome  penfions  to  thofc  who,  in  an  unmarried 
ftate,  lofe  their  parents,  or  by  fomc  misfortune  are  reduced  to  want 
the  fupport  of  the  inllicution. 

•  If  fuch  generous  endeavours  deferved  a  great  regard  from  the 
fair  fex,  he  gained  them  no  lefs  by  all  thofe  little  attentions  which  are 
fare  to  render  a  man  agreeable.  He  would  keep  up  a  converfation 
for  hours  together  on  drefs,  needlework,  and  other  female  occupa¬ 
tions;  would  take  the  warmell  intereil  in  all  that  affedtd  them ;  ral¬ 
lied  with  fprightlioefs  on  the  mod  (erious  fubje^s  ;  had  fome  delicate 
compliment  ready  on  every  occafion ;  knew  how  to  m  ike  a  fmall  pre- 
fent  in  a  manner  that  increafed  its  value ;  all  this  accompanied  with 
the  mod  infinuating  cheerfulnefs,  a  very  handfome  figure,  and  the 
mod  elegant  neatnefs  about  his  perfon,  could  not  fail  to  plcafe.  . 

‘  Though  he  was  extremely  partial  to  beauty,  and  could  probably 
have  had  his  choice  among  the  fair,  yet  his  marriage  was  rather  a 
match  of  convenience  than  of  love  on  either  fide.  The  famous  Ge¬ 
neral  During,  who  accompanied  Charles  XII.  on  his  fpeedy  journey 
from  Turkey  to  Sweden,  had  two  daughters,  not  very  well  provided 
with  the  charms  of  their  fex;  one  of  them  was  a  very  fenfible  woman; 
the  other  was  extremely  fickly,  and  weak  both  in  body  and  mind. 
Their  father,  advanced  in  age/  wifhed  to  fee  them,  before  his  death, 
midcr  the  care  of  fome  generous  friend,  who  could  fupport  them  in 
their  right  to  a  confiderable  landed  ellate,  and  treat  them  with  that 
friendly  indulgence  which  might  fupply  the  lofs  of  an  afFcflionate 
frtlier, 

‘  The  General,  with  all  the  franknefs  of  an  old  warrior,  told  Count 
Scheffer  he  thought  him  the  moft  honeft  man  he  knew,  and  wifhed  he 
would  accept  his  fortune  with  the  charge  of  his  daughters.  ITie 
^nt,  fenfible  of  the  confidence  of  fo  rerpe6table  a  man,  accepted  the 

Kfal,  and  the  ceremony  was  performed;  but  before  night  the 
groom  was  taken  ill,  and  retired  to  his  own  room.  He  foon 
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recoreredi  but  ever  kft  the  lady  undifturbed ;  the  rather,  as  it  feemed 
alfo  to  be  her  earned  deiire. 

'  In  other  refpedts  he  behaved  in  a  manner  to  deferve  her  moll 
tender  friendlhip.  She  paffed  her  life  very  agreeably  in  his  company, 
and  at  her  death*  (he  left  him,  by  her  will,  in  full  poffefCon  of  the 
edate.  It  is  true  he  had  fpent  great  Aims  of  his  own  in  rebuilding 
the  maniion  houfe,  and  embcllidiing  a  very  barren  fituation.  He  had 
•jud  (inifhed  his  plan  of  a  garden  in  the  Chinefe  tade,  when  his  death 
left  his  edate  at  Torefoe  in  the  foie  podeiTion  of  his  lider  in-law,  who 
had  for  feveral  years  been  lame,  and  could  not  have  been  expeded  to 
outlive  the  red  of  the  family. 

^  Gardening  and  agriculture  made  the  principal  amufement  of 
Count  Scheffer's  latter  years.  Such  occupations  are  the  common  re« 
fvge  of  every  fenfible  being  tired  of  the  world,  and  cured  of  ambition 
by  its  many  difappeintments.  '  A  country  life  was  the  fird  dellination 
of  man ;  and  we  all,  through  greater  or  lelTer  circuits,  come  back 
again  to  nature. 

*  The  tranquillity  of  rural  feenes  leaves  the  foul  leifure  to  enjoy 
Its  own  feelings,  and  opens  the  lieart  to  humanity.  The  farmer, 
vifiting  his  lord  in  town,  is  nothing  but  a  farmer,  a  being,  of  infe¬ 
rior  kind,  made  for  labour  and  paying  of  rents  ;  but  in  the  countr)' 
he  is  a  man,  part  of  the  lame  fpecics  with  his  noble  mader.  Count 
Scheffer  not  only  received  his  tenants  with  cordiality  at  his  houfe,  biit 
alfo  returned  the  vifit ;  and  his  vifits  were  fuch  as  thofe  of  fuperiers 
ought  to  be,  not  a  mere  civility,  but  a  true  bleffmg  to  thofe  who  re¬ 
ceived  them.  He  inquired  into  their  circumffances  with  the  kindeft 
Solicitude ;  and  if  their  property  was  not  fufEcient  for  docking  the 
farm,  or  fomething  elfe  was  wanting  to  their  happinefs,  they  were  fure 
•of  being  relieved  as  foon  as  they  had  made  him  the  confidant  of  their 
fituation.  To  avoid  all  appearance  of  partiality,  he  did  not  vifit 
one  more  than  the  other ;  he  made  a  round  among  them  all,  and  when 
he  came  to  the  lad  he  began  a  new  turn. 

*  Thefc  were  his  morning  walks,  which  he  took  almod  every  day 
by  way  of  exerctfe.  Nobody  ever  led  a  more  regular  life  ;  he  com¬ 
monly  rofe  at  five  in  the  morning,  made  his  fire  himfelf,  and  finifned 
his  letters  and  other  bufinefs  of  importance  before  any  one  in  the 
houle  was  dirring ;  at  nine  he  took  his  chocolate,  at  ten  he  was  d relied 
for  the  day,  and  ready  to  fee  company  ;  at  eleven  he  took  his  ordi¬ 
nary  walk,  and  was  commonly  home  at  one,  and  made  a  light  break- 
fad  with  thofe  who  were  come  to  dine  with  him  on  the  day  ;  he  then 
retired  for  a  (hbrt  time,  and  gave  his  orders  according  to  what  com¬ 
pany  he  had ;  and  at  two  o'clock  the  dinner  was  on  the  table. 

*  Every  one  knew  his  hours,  and  neither  himfelf  or  his  friends 
were  perfedtiy  at  cafe  when  they  happened  to  come  later  than  one 
o'clock  ;  but  after  the  fird  indant  of  embarraflment  was  over,  he  was 
all  chccrfulncfs  and  attention  for  the  remainder  of  the  day;  retiring 
only  between  four  and  fix  o’clock  tp  difpatch  bufinefs,  when  there 
was  any,  or  clfc  to  read,  or  write  down  any  thing  that  was  remark¬ 
able  enough  to  enter  into  his  journal,  which  he  had  continued  from  a 
▼try  early  period  of  life.  There  were  only  fomc  few  feleft  friends 
who  ever  had  the  fight  of  this  work,  and  I  know  not  what  becam- 
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of  It  tfter  his  death ;  if  it  fhould  be  ever  publiihcd,  it  will  be  a  moil 
interefting  and  curious  prefent  to  the  literary  world*  It  is  written 
in  French ;  and  though  it  ia  a  firll  iketch,  there  are  very  few  cor* 
rcftloni,  and  the  charafter  of  the  greatcil  elegance, 

f  He  undcrilood  Latin,  Italian,  Englifh,  and  German,  well  enough 
to  read  authors  ;  but  French  was  the  moil  familiar  to  him,  and 
his  ftyle  in  that  language  would  be  no  difgrace  to  any  member  of  the 
French  Academy*  Neither  had  he  neglected  his  mother  tongue; 
fcveral  of  his  public  fpeecbes  have  been  cited  as  models  of  Swedidi 
flcM^uencc  ;  and  his  Principles  of  Ecoier>mical  Go*vernmenty  in  which  he 
has  given  a  concife  view  of  the  plan  he  propofed  to  be  followed  in 
Sweden,  prefents  a  clearnefs  of  reafoning  and  an  eloquence  of  llyle, 
which  gives  a  double  fatisfadlion  to  the  reader ;  and  his  fyilem  would 
already  have  been  put  in  execution,  if  private  interell  was  not  iu 
general  a  more  powerful  motive  than  the  public  good. 

'  Men  of  genius  and  learning  looked  upon  him  as  their  common 
protestor,  and  many  have  been  forwarded  by  his  friendly  exertions* 
lihas  been  fatd  that  he  fometimes  intereiied  himfelli^for  perfons  who 
afterwards  did  no  honour  to  his  difeernment :  but  a  benefador, 
prompted  only  by  the  pleafure  of  doing  good,  is  not  tq  blame  be- 
caufe  one  or  two  out  of  an  hundred  may  prove  unworthy  of  his  kind- 
nefs.  However,  among  thofe  who  have  had,  any  confiderable  lhare 
in  his  favour,  there  are  none  totally  void  of  merit,  if  we  except  one 
Sackenjelm,  who  had  coll  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  money  to 
no  purpofe.  But  his  endeavours  to  make  any  thing  of  this  poor  fub- 
jed  were  rather  the  confequence  of  duty  than  of  choice,  the  man  be¬ 
ing^ fon  to  the  fteward  of  the  Count’s  father,  by  whom  he  had  been 
warmly  recommended  to  the  friendlhip  and  protedlion  of  the  fiimily. 
No  diflike  whatever  could  make  Count  Scheffer  forget  this ;  and 
when  by  repeated  experiments  he  was  at  laft  convinced  that  the  gen¬ 
tleman  was  literally  without  genius,  he  left  him  the  enjoyment  of  a 
very  handfome  ellate  for  life,  under  the  Infpeftion  of  a  perfon  of  con¬ 
fidence,  who  took  care  of  the  eftate  as  well  as  of  the  gentleman. 

*  As  Count  Scheffer  was  fincere  in  his  fricndlbip,  he  had  alfo  great 
forbearance  with  his  friends.  Their  faults  would  feme times^ bring  on 
very  warm  expoftulations,  but  never  alter  his  fentiments  towards 
them.  His  great  vivacity  of  temper  totally  difappeared  when  in 
company  with  old  people ;  and  he  never  manifeiled  the  lead  mark  of 
his  natural  impatience  at  their  flownefs  and  infirmities.  He  would 
llay  for  hours  together  with  his  old  friend  Roenow,  who  was  fo  deaf 
that  he  fometimes  wanted  to  have  the  words  repeated  ten  times  over 
before  he  could  comprehend  them,  and  fpoke  himfelf  fo  flowly,  that 
one  might  eafily  forget  the  beginning  of  a  fentence  before  he  had 
brought  it  to  the  end.  This  tedious  companion  never  doubted  but 
ihtt  his  lively  friend  was  extremely  delighted  with  his  converfation* 

^  *  One  who  bore  that  refpeft  to  an  advanced  age  deferved  to  enjoy 
It  longer  himfelf;  but  his  friends  were  denied  the  pleafure  of  pay¬ 
ing  him  the  fame  attention.  •  A  fort  of  rheumatic  wcaknefs  in  his 
bands  occafioned  his  journey  to  Achen,  where  his  complaint  was  ra- 
^r  increafed  than  cured.  It  changed  into  a  difordcr  in  his  legs, 
w  which  good  phyficians  did  not  think  proper  to  apply  any  remedy ; 
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but  on  his  way  home  he  met  with  a  quack,  who  perfuaded  him  that 
nothing  was  more  eafy  than  to  cure  him.  By  the  prefcrlptions  of  this 
Galenus  the  diforder»  it  is  true,  was  removed  from  the  legs,  but  it 
now  lodged  itfelf  in  the  bread,  and  foon  put  an  end  to  a  life  that  had 
done  fo  much  honour  to  humanity. 

*  He  died  with  the  fame  cheerfulnefs  in  which  he  had  lived,  and 
without  any  other  anxiety  than  about  the  fate  of  his  charitable  infU- 
tutions ;  as  he  had  been  obliged  to  employ  on  his  journey  part  of 
the  money  deilined  for  their  benefit :  but  his  worthy  brothers,  the 
Senator  Count  Ulrick  Schefier,  and  the  Field- Marlhal  Baron  Peter 
Scheffer,  fet  his  mind  at  eafe  on  this  fubje&  by  refigning  what  right 
they  might  have  to  his  inheritance,  and  promifing  to  do  every  thing 
in  their  power  for  the  fupport  of  his  generous  and  ufeful  intentions.* 

Befides  anecdotes  and  chara£iers  the  author  gives  an  account 
of  the  different  literary  academies,  theatres,  and  royal  orders,  in 
Sweden.  In  the  view  which  he  has  prefented  to  us  of  the  court, 
we  cannot  avoid  remarking  that  the  Counts  and  Barons  feem  the 
only  obje(^s  offered  to  our  notice.  But  when  it  is  confidered 
that  th'e  younger  fons  of  younger  brothers,  to  the  lateft  genera¬ 
tion,  have  all  an  equal  claim  to  thefe  titles  they  can  bear  no 
lhadow  of  comparifon  with  that  of  a  peer,  or  even  of  a  lord  by 
courtefy,  of  Great-Britain.  When  unconneded  with  fortune 
or  a  lucrative  employment,  they  feem  an  injury  rather  than  an 
advantage  to  their  poffeffors. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  recommend  th^fe  volumes  as  containing 
much  entertainment,  and  as  apparently,  affording  a  candid  and 
impartial  defeription  of  th^  prelent  ftate  of  Sweden, 


Art,  VII.  Advice  to  the  Future  Laureat ;  an  Ode.  By  Peter 
Pindar^  Efq^  4to.  is.  6d.  Kearfley.  London,  1790. 

Tj'CC^  itfrum  Crlfpinus!  Peter>  to  fpeaic  in  poetical  Ian- 
guage,  weaves  bis  web  with  more  than  ufual  rapidity  j  yet 
we  do  not  perceive  that  the  work  fuffers  by  the  expedition  with 
which  it  is  done.  The  *■  Advice’  appears  to  pofTefs  the  fame 
fingularity  and  fpirit  with  our  poet’s  former  works ;  with  them 
too  it  wants  that  reverence  for  the.  higher  powers  which  we 
have  already  more  than  once  noticed -with  regret.  Like  the 
Arabian  triM,  who  are  faid  to  feed  on  lions,  our  adventurous 
author  will  be  fed  only  at  the  expence  of  the  great,  of  kings  and 
emperors.  We  fay  he  thinks  them  noble  game ;  but  once 
more  let  us  whifper  in  his  ear,  *  the  fport  is  dangeroui.’ 

He  who  writes  in  the  following  ftrain  will  never  be  poet 
laureat:  . 

'■  «  TOM 


AdvUi  to  tbi  Futun  LaureaU 

c  TOM  provM  unequal  to  the  laureates  place  | 
He  warbled  with  an  attic  grace : 

The  language  was  not  underftood  at  court, 

"Where  bow  and  curtTy,  grin  and  fhrug,  refort; 
Sorrow  for  iicknefs,  joy  for  health,  fo  civil; 

And  loves  that  wiih  each  other  to  the  devil! 

Tom  was  a  fcholar — lucklefs  wight! 

Lodg’d  with  old  manners  in  a  mufty  college; 
He  knew  not  that  a  palace  hated  knowledge. 
And  deem’d  it  pedantry  to  fpell  and  write. 

Tom  heard  of  royal  libraries,  indeed. 

And  weakly  fancied  that  the  books  were  read : 

He  knew  not  that  an  author’s  fenfe 
Was,  at  a  palace,  not  worth  finding; 

That  what  to  notice  gave  a  book  pretence. 

Was  folely  paper,  print,  and  binding ! 

Some  folks  had-  never  known,  with  all  their  wit. 
Old  Pindar’s  name,  nor  occupation. 

Had  not;/  darted  forth — a  lucky  hit. 

And  prav’d  myfelf  the  Theban  bard's  relation. 

The  names  of  Drummond,  Boldero,  and  Hoare, 
Though  drangers  to  Apollo’s  tuneful  ear. 

Are  difcords  that  the  palace  folks  adore. 

Sweet  as  fincerity,  as  honour  dear! 

t 

The  name  of  Homer,  none  are  found  to  know  it/ 
3o  much  the  banker  foars  beyond  the  poet ; 

For  courts  prefer,  fo  clalfically  weak#  ^ 

A  guinea’s  mufic  to  the  noife  of  Greek: 
Menitt^aeide  Thea,  empty  founds,  .  _ 

How  mean  to — ‘  Pay  the  bearer  fifty  pounds!* 

Angels  and  miniders  of  grace,  what's  here! 

I  See  fuppliant  Sal’ib’rv  to  the  bard- appear ! 

He  fighs — upon  his  knuckles  he  is  down ! 

His  lordihip  begs  I’ll  take  the  poet’s  crown. 

Avaunt,  my  lord! — Solicitation,  fly! 

I’ll  not  be  Zany  to  a  king,  not  1 ; 

I’ll  be  no  monarch’s  humble  thru&. 

To  whidie  from  the  laurel  bulh ; 

Or  rather  a  tame  owl  to  hoot 
Whene’er  it  (hall  my  maders  fuit. 

I  have  no  flatt’ries  cut  arid  dried — ^no  yamifli  ' 
For  royal  qualities,  (b  apt  to  tarnilh, . 

Expos’d  a  little  to  the  biting  air : 

I’ve  got  a  foul,  and  fo  no  lies  to  fpare  ;<—• 

Befides,  too  proud  to  (ing  for  hire, 

^  I  fcorn  to  touch  a  venal  lyre. 


I  at  Thi  Grammatical  Wreathe 

Avaunt,  yc  fceptrcd  vulgar— purpled,.  crmm*d  I 

The  mufe  fhall  make  no  mummies,  Tm  determin’d* 

World,  call  her  prolUtute,  bawd,  dirty  b - , 

If  meanly  once  Ihe  deals  in  fpice  and  pitch ; 

And  faves  a  carcafe,  by  its  lyric  balm. 

So  putrid,  .which*  the  very  worms  muft  damn/ 

This  fliort  poem  confifts  of  two  parts.  In  the  commence- 
inent  of  part  fecond  the  author  all  at  once  feels  himfclf  meta- 
inorphofed  into  a  king,  and  deferibes  the  change  in  the  following 
fpirited  lines : 

•  My  foul  afTumes  a  loftier  wing ; 

I’m  chang’d,  1  feel  myfelf  a  king! 

I’m  feeptred — on  my  head  the  crown  defeends ! 

To  purple  turn’d  my  coat  of  parfon’s  grey. 

Now  let  my  majefty  itfelf  difplay,  ‘ 

And  (how  that  kings  and  glory  may  be  friends. 

Yet,  though  I  feel  myfelf  a  king, 

I  hope,  untainting,  that  the  crown  defeends— 

Not  on  my  people’s  fhoulders  bids  me  fpring, 

And  cry,  forgetful  of  myfelf  and  friends, 

•  Blood  of  the  gods  within  my  veins  I  find — 

*  Not  the  mean  puddle  of  that  mob,  mankind.’ 

He  goes  on  to‘  tell  us  whom  and  what  he  would  reje£I,  how 
merit  Ihould  be  rewarded,  and  how  the  arts  and  fciences  fhould 
flourifli.  Sarcafm,  arid  his"  peculiar  drollery,  runs  throughout, 
and  he  concludes  the  whole  with  faying,  in  his  oivn  way,  he 
would  do  much  good,  arid  make  every  body  fo  happy,  that 

*  A  farthing  fhall  not  bluih  to  bear  our  bead.* 


Art.  VIII.  7 he  Grammatical  Wreath  \  or  a  complete  Syjlem  sf 
EngUJh  Grammar  \  being  a  Seleiiion  of  the  moji  inJiruSiive^  Rules 
from  all  the  principal  EngUJh  Grammars.  In  Two  Parts. 
Part  /.  Containing  Juch  Rules  as  are  neaffary  for  the  InfruSlion 
of  Youths  with  pertinent  Exwnples  for  their  Elucidation.  Part  IL 
Such  further  Rules  and  Obfervations  as  are  needful  for  the  At¬ 
tainment  of  the  EngUJh.  Language  in  its  utmojl  Purity  and  Ele¬ 
gance.  A  Work  not  only  calculated  for  the  Improvement  of  the  In¬ 
habitants  of  Great- Britain  in  their  native  Tongue^  but  from  which 
the  EngUJh  Language  may  be  acquired  by  Foreigners  with  the 
greatejl  Facility.  By  Alexander  Bi^ntll^  Efq.  1 2mo.  4s.  boards. 
Baldwin.  London,  1790. 

'^NOTWITHSTANDING  the  great  number  of  Engliih 
grammars  which  has  been  publiflied  of  late  years,  it  muft 
be  acknowledged  that  fcarcely  any  of  them  is  in  every  point 

unexceptionable, 
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unexceptionable,  or  calculated  to  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  ge¬ 
neral  utility.  Some,  as' Mr.  Biclcnell  obferves,  arc  too  concifc 
in  one  part,  and  too  prolix  in  others  ;  while  fome  pafs  over 
haftily,  or  even  omit,  many  of  the  fundamental  parts,  either  con¬ 
cluding  their  readers  to  be' already  acquainted  with  them,  or 
thinking  them  beneath  their  attention.  Hence  it  arifes  that  thofe 
who  wilh  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  Englifh  language  muft 
have  recourfe  ,to  more  than  one  grammar,  before  they  can  ob¬ 
tain  a  fet  of  rules  as  may  complete  their  inftrudlion  on  the  fub- 
jeiif.  The  author  of  the  prefent  grammar  has  endeavoured  to 
fupply  thefe  defers,  and  we  think  with  fuccefs.  Wc  (hall  de- 
fcribe  his  plan  in  his  own  words  : 

‘  The  firft  part  is  made  as  concife  as  poffible  ;  fuch  rules  only  being 
admitted  as  are  neceflary  for  acquiring  a  regular  and  progrelEve,  but 
limited,  knowledge  of  the  language ;  luch  as  may  be  cafily  digcllcdby 
the  youthful  mind,  before  it  has  attained  that  ftrength  which  would 
enable  it  to  bear  thofe  of  a  more  intricate  and  relined  nature.  And  the 
common  method  of  queftion  and  anfwer  has  been  preferred  in  this 
divifion,  as  it  is  generally  allowed  to  be  the  belt  mode  of  impreffing 
any  fcience  on  the  memory  of  youth. 

*  The  fecond  part  (where  the  method  of  queftion  and  anfwer  is 
dropped,  and  every  particular  denoted  under  a  different  head)  is 
of  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  former ;  every  dilUnftion  is 
therein  fully  treated  of ;  fo  that  it  contains  every  additional  rule, 
at  leaft  as  many  a5>  are  needful  i  for  wer^  every  rule  and  remark  to 
be  collected,  they  would  extend  the  work  beyond  all  bounds ;  as 
they  have  been  multiplied  by  the  numerous  authors  of  grammars 
almoft  ai  infinitum.  Enough,  however,  will  be  found  therein  for  a 
thorough  acquirement  of  the  Englilh  tongue.* 

This  grammar  is  not  intended  folely  as  a  fchool-book  for 
youth  in  the  firlt  ftages  of  their  learning,  but  is  rather  written 
for  the  life  of  the  young  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  principal 
fchools  and  academies  ;  and  likewife  for  foreigners.  The  work 
is  well  executed,  on  a  judicious  plani  and  cannot 'but  prove 
highly  ufeful. 


Art.  IX.  Invocations  addrejfed  to  the  Drity^  the  Ocean^  and  to 
JVoman ;  to  which  is  added.^  the  Dijolution^  a  Fragment.  l2mo» 
IS.  6d.  Stalker.  London,  1790. 

TT  is  extremely  difficult  to  know  under  what  clafs  we  are  to 
place  this  kind  of  profaico-poetical  compofition. '  It  may 
perhaps  be  faid,  that  as  neither  rhyme  nor  meafure  are  necelTary 
in  the  formation  of  a  poem,  and  as  invocations,  reveries,  medi¬ 
tations,  &c.  are  denominated  poetry  when  conftrufted  in  verfe, 

that 
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that  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  determining  under  what  dc- 
icription  they  fhould  fall.  But  then  a  new  queftion  will  arifc, 
whether  every  thing  in  meafured  numbers  is  a  poem  ?  and  here 
there  will  be  as  little  difficulty  in  determining  in  the  negative. 

Leaving  this  bufincfs  of  arrangement  to  our  editor,  proceed 
we  to  the  different  parts  of  this  amphibious  produftion,  ^  The 
invocation  to  the  Deity  is  fomething  like  the  introdudlory  part 
of  a  long  prayer,  for  which  it  might  very  well  have  ferved  had 
not  a  little  apoftrophe  to  Milton  brought  us  bkek  to  created  be¬ 
ings.  The  whole  favours,  as  ufual,  of  a  dedication  to  fomc 
earthly  potentate ;  but  it  is  in  fome  refpeds  more  awkward  be- 
caufc,  from  the  infinitely  greater  number  of  favours  received, 
we  are  obliged  to  recount  a  greater  number  of  circumftances 
well  known  by  the  perfon  to  whom  they  are  addreffed  5  fo  that 
the  long  relation  of  fa£ls  from  Sir  Chrillopher  Hatton  to  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  each  introduced  by  ‘You  know,  Sir  Walter,* 
cannot  but  frequently  obtrude  itfelf  on  the  reader,  . 

The  fecond  addrefs,  ‘To  the  Ocean,’  is  free  from  this  ob. 
jeSion,  and  has  much  fire,  nqrve,  and  fome  defeription.  To 
give  it  a  ftill  more  poetical  air,  an  epifode  is  introduced ;  but 
5iis  is  unfortunately  left  unfinifhed,  or  our  former  doubts  might 
have  been  folved. 

The  Invocation  to  Woman  Is  fuch  as  might  be  expelled  from 
one  who  declares  himfeif  in  love. 

The  Fragment  on  the  Diffolution,  in  many  parts,  reminds  us 
of  Young’s  Laft  Day.  Indeed  the  author  {hews  many  traits 
of ‘  a  temper  much  refembling  that.flrong  but  unconnefted 
writer* 
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Art.  X.  T*he  Partition  of  the  Dominions  of  the  Pope^  preceded  kj 
that  0^  the  Ottoman  tmpire  ;  and  Conftderaiions  on  hieraclius^  tht 
reigning  Prince  of  Georgia,  7  ranjlaied  from  the  French  Manu^ 
feript  of  Elias  habejei.  Small  8vo.  fewed.  Cooper^  Calcutta. 

1^90. 

^T^HE  firft  book  of  this  volume  confifts  of  confiderations  on 
Heraclius,  the  reigning  Prince  of  Georgia,  whom  Mr.  Ha* 
befei  reprefents  as  a  man  of  great  fpirit  and  adfivity.  It  appears 
to  be  the  opinion  of  the  latter  that  Heraclius  will  yet  greatly  ex¬ 
tend  his  dominions  tow^ards  the  fouth ;  but  if  he  docs  not  attempt 
it  on  the  prefent  occafion,  when  the  Ottoman  power  is  engaged 
with  other  formidable  enemies,  he  cannot  expcdl  that  his  efforts 
will  prove  more  fuccefsful  at  a  future  period.  Intermixed  with 
chc  Confiderations  on  Heraclius  we  meet  with  fome  anecdotes 

of  Prince  Alexander,  whofe  grandfather  had  formerly  been  king 

*  of 
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Ld  Supercherte  far  Amour y  12$ 

of  OeorgU.  .The  hiftory  of  this  prince,  who  appears  to  have 
been  the  fport  of  fortune,  affords  a  remarkable  and  affeding 
inftance  of  the  inftability  of  human  greatnefs.  Succeffively 
proteded  and  carelfed  by  the  Emprefs  of  Ruflia,  the  Khan  of 
Perfia,  and  the  Grand  oignior,  he  was  in  the  end  facfificed  by 
them  all  to  their  political  connexions  with  Hcraclius ;  and  lives, 
if  he  yet  lives,  in  a  ftate  of  obfeufiry  and  pitiable  wretchednefs. 
Wc  likewife  meet  with  an  interefting  account  of  the  prophec 
Manfur. 

In  the  fubfequent  part  of  the  volume  the  author  treats  of  the 
partition  of  the  Oitoman  empire,  and  the  dominions  of  the  pope, 
both  which  he  confidently  predidls  will  be  difmembered  by  other 
European  powers.  W e  agree  with  him  in  opinion  that,  in  the 
courfe  of  time,  the  papal  dominions  will  doubtlefs  fuffer  a  dila¬ 
pidation  ;  but  he  feems  to  have  condefeended  on  too  early  an 
epoch  for  the  partition  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  In  the  mean 
time,  whatever  truth  may  be  in  Mr,  Habefei^s  prediftions,  he 
is  a  lively,  agreeable,  intelligent,  and  entertaining  writer,  well 
acquainted  with  the  world,  and  diverted  of  national  prejudices. 
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Art.  XI.  La  Supercherie  par  Amour^  jtffc.  The  Lovers  Strata^ 
gem^  or  the  pretended  Son  \  a  Cemedyy  in  Three  ASis^  performed 
for  the  firji  Time  at  Par  is  j  at  the  King^s  Comedie  Italienne  1788. 
A  Paris,  chez  Cailleau,  Prix  1  Livre  10  Sols. 

I 

^HE  outlines  of  this  little  piece  are  as  follow :  St.  Albe,  a 
^  young  gentleman  arrived  only  a  few  months  from  India,' 
finding  a  man  in  his  fifier’s  apartments  at  midnight,  draws  upon 
and  wounds  him.  In  confequence  of  this  he  flies  diredlly  to 
Lyons,  where  the  firrt  objedl  that  ftrikes  his  attention  Is  a  lady 
(Madame  de  Jennemour)  at  her  window,  with  whom  he  - falls 
defperately  in  love.  This  little  incident  induces  him  to  fix  him- 
felf  at  Lyons,  under  the.  affumed  name  of  Verval.  Mr.  Lifi.* 
mon,  the  father  of  Madame  de  Jennemour,  had  been  married  at 
Pondicherry  about  twenty  years  before,  to  a  lady,  contrary  to 
the  confent  of  her  father,  who  in  revenge  confined  her  in  a  con¬ 
vent,  and  pretended  that  fhe  and  her  infant  fon  were  dead.*  At 
fae  clofe  of  his  life,  however,  he  had  made  the  difcovery,  and 
in  confequence  the  youth  had  failed  to  Europe.  His  name  was 
Vcrval,  the  fame  as  St.  Albe  had  aflumed;  and  about  this  time 
I  he  is  expeirted  at  Lyons. 

I  LifimoiPs  domeftics,  therefore,  hearing  that  a  perfon  of  the 
name  of  Vcrval  is  at  the  inn,  have  no  difficulty  in  concluding 
him  to  be  their  expedted  guert ;  and  La  Fluer,  St;  Albe’s  valet,' 

I  learning  the  circumftance,  acquaints  his  mailer  of  the  oppor.' 

tunity 
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tunity  he  has  of  being  introduced  to  his  miftrefs.  St.  Albc  is 
unwilling  to  pra6tife  fuch  a  delufion ;  but  the  profpeif  of  a  fa¬ 
miliar  intcrcourfe  with  Madame  de  Jcnnemour  overcomes  his 
fcruples.  In  the  mean  while  the  true  Verval  is  announced  by 
his  fervant,  and  a  converfation  between  him  and  Lafleur  enfues 
in  the  prefence  of  Lifimon,  &c.  in  which  Lafleur  has  the  ad- 
drefs  to  overcome  all  Lifimon^s  fcruples,  and  St.  Albe  remains 
maffer  of  the  field.  But  this  is  not  the  only  difficulty.  St. 
Albe*s  fifter,  after  the  affair  between  her  brother  and  the  gen- 
tleman  found  in  her  apartnient  (to  whom  it  appears  fhe  was  pri¬ 
vately  married)  had  agreed  to  meet  the  latter  at  Lyons;  and  an 
accident  happening  to  her  chaife  near  Lifimon’s  houfe,  fhe  is  re¬ 
ceived  as  a  gueft  of  Madame  de  Jennemour.-  The  embarraff. 
ment  fhe  feels*  at  the  fight  of  her  brother  prevents  her  making 
at  firft  any  difeovery^  but  the  arrival  of  Lifimbn^s  real  fon 
makes  any  thing  of  this  kind  unncceflary.  In  his  perfon  St. 
Albe  fees  the  gentleman  \Vith  whom  he  had  the  rencontre,  and 
his  filler  her  hufband.  This  foon  produces  a  denouement^  and 
Lilimon  confents  to  his  daughter’s  union  with  St.  Albe,  who 
feels  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  himfelf  to  his  fifter’s  marriage. 
Such  is  the  fable  of  a  comedy  written  for  a  nation  that  prides 
itfelf  in  admitting  on  its  theatre  none  but  natural  incidents,  and 
^uch  charadfers  as  are^ufually  met  with.  Without  being  too 
faftidious  on  the  probability  of  a  brother  and  fiftcr  meeting  at  the 
feme  houfe,  when  engaged  on  different  purfuits  ;  or  that  a  youth 
who  had  never  feen  his  father  fince  he  was  twelve  months  old, 
ihould  in  his  way  to  his  houfe  marry  without  his  knowledge; 
without  obferving  fuch  trifles  as  thefe,  and  taking  it  for  granted 
that  all  the  characters  are  natural,  we  fhall  only  lament  that  all 
ttic  wit  our  dull  conceptions  can  difeover  confifts  in  the  imper¬ 
tinence  of  one  fervant  to  his  mafter,  and  the  honeft  dulnefs  of 
another  when  confronted  by  the  impudent  roguery  of  the 
-former. 

If  this  be  nature,  we  cannot  help  wilhing  that  comedies  fbould 
^  fomething  better  than  nature,  or  fomething  that  might  have  a 
tandeucy  to  improve  and  embellifh  fociety. 
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Mtttauri  and  Cujfoms  in  tht  IVeJi-In^a  Ijlands,  \vf 

Art.  XII.  Manners  and  Cu/ioms  in  the  IVeJl-India  Ijlands  \ 
containing  various  Particulars  rejpe^ing  the  SoiU  Cultivationy 
Produce y  Trade ^  Officer Sy  Inhabitant Sy  He.  He.  with  the  Method 
of  ejiablijhing  and  conducing  a  Sugar-Plantation  ;  in  which  the 
ill  Pralfices  of  Superintendants  are  pointed  out :  alfo  the  Treat  • 
ment  of  Slavesy  and  the  Slave-Trade.  By  J.  B.  Miorcton.  8vo. 
3s.  ftitched.  Richardfon.  London,  *790. 

This  book  maybe  called  the  young  man^s  companion  to 
the  Weft  Indies,  being  written  by  one  who  refided  five 
years  in  Jamaica,  to  a  youth  fuppofed  to  be  making  up  his  mind 
whether  he  Ihould  engage  in  fuch  an  enterprife.  We  doubt  not 
but  the  advice  given  him  as  a  book-keeper,  negro  driver,  or 
overfeer,  may  be  very  juft  and  ufeful.  Thofe  who  have  filled 
fuch  departments  are  doubtlefs  the  beft  able  to  inftrud  others* 
The  author,  however,  does  not  ftop  here.  He  teaches  the 
planter  himfelf  what  will  be  moft  to  his  intereft ;  and  not  con¬ 
tented  with  this,  which  may  indeed  be  conncdled  with  his  five 
years  departnaent,  he  becomes  a  divine,  a  phyfician,  a  lawyer,  a 
ftatefman,  and  a  poet  of  courfe.  In  many  of  thefe  it  would  be 
cruel  to  expofe  all  his  blunders;  for  the  man  certainly  does  not 
want  underftahding,  nor  is  his  book  without  its  ufefulnefs.  But 
it  is  dangerous  to  aim  at  too  much ;  for  we  have  not  yet  enu¬ 
merated  all  that  our  author  wiflies  to  fliine  in.  In  the  fecond 
page,  after  fome  grand  deferiptions  of  the  fea,  we  have  an  apof- 
trophe  on  a  ftlip : 

*  What  a  beautiful  and  furprifing  ftrufture  is  a  well  built  Ihip! 
wherein  we  can  fwiftly  and  fecurely  travel,  in  defiance  of  the  winds 
and  waves,  over  the  moft  dreadful  monfters  of  the  deep,  and  vilit 
the  remoteft  quarters  of  the  globe. 

•  Eye  Nature’s  walks,  fhoot  folly  as  it  flies, 

‘  And  catch  th^  manners  living  as  they  rife.* 

:  Wc  would  not  offend  our  readers  by  dilating  on  the  ftrange  in-» 
congruity  of  the  various  parts  of  this  fentence.  But  our  author 
h  a  poet  himfelf : 

‘  Each  night. when  I  lay  on  my  bed,  .. 

My  wearied  limbs  to  reft. 

Their  humming  fongs  kept  me  in  dread. 

And  fore  my  mind  opprefs’d. 

They  wounded  me  in  ev'ry  part. 

My  face  and  body  o’er ;  • 

My  legs  and  thighs  oft  felt  their  linart^  .  , 

And  were  exc^ve  fore. 


U 


xz8  Manners  astd  Cufiomt  in  the  iPeft^lndia  IJhmdu 

As  Ireland,  when  much  opprefsM 
With  creatures  full  of  ftings. 

Was  by  St.  Patrick  once  blefs’d. 

Who  bani(h*d  poisonous  things, 

I  often  wifh’d  he  had  gone  there. 

And  (hook  his  facr^  wand 
0*er  all  the  ifle,  and  in  the  aii^. 

And  Uefs’d  both  air  and  land ; 

Till  not  a  pois’nbus  fpiteful  thing 
A;bpve  the  earth  had  rang’d. 

And  vile  miifquittoes  loft  its  fting. 

And  into  midges  chang’d/ 

In  the  other  departments  we  before  enumerated  he  is  noi 
Ie(s  confpicuous.  But  when  he  returns  to  his  own  we  are  ready 
to  admit  many  valuable  obfervations  are  thrown  out,  and  moft 
of  them  of  fo  familiar  and  domeftic  a  nature  as  to  have  efcaped 
the  more  philofophic  defcribers  of  a  commercial  country.  Nor 
docs  he  alw^  miftake  his  talent  as  a  wit.  The  following  letter 
horn  a  Weft-India  attorney  *  has,  we  fear,  more  than  its  mere 
(inartnefs  to  recommend  it : 

*  An  attorney  commonly  fupplies  hlmfelf  and  friends  with  horfes, 
cattle,  fheep,  poultry,  fugar,  rum,  cofiee,  corn.  See.  Sec.  from  the 
plantations,  and  accounts  for  them  as  his  confcience  diretls. 

*  An  attorney  borrows  the  cattle,  mules,*  and  negroes,  occalionally 
to  work  on  his  own  eftate,  and  returns  them  at  leimre.  Some  attor- 
nes  write  for  larger  quantities  of  ftores  than  is  neceftary,  and  conV 
vert  the  overplus  to  their  own  ufe;  others  keep  ftores,  and  take 
every  opportunity  of  fupplying  the  eftates  in  their  care  with  every 
article  at  an  hundred  per  cent,  advance.  As  attornies  have  the  (hip- 
meats  of  all  the  produce,  they  are  courted  by  the  merchants  and 
mafters  of  vefTels  to  freight  their  (hips  and  give  them  quick  difpatch; 
they  get  valuable  prefents.  The  following  is  the  nature  of  a  letter 

from  a  needy  attorney  to  the  proprietor  in  London 

*  . 

*  Dear  Sir,  Spanlfii-Town,  2ofh  June,  lySu 

•*1  was  favoured  with  your*s  of  the  6th  of  April,  and  obferve  the 
contents.  The  prelent  (erves  to  cover  bill  of  lading  for  fixty  hogf* 
heads  of  Mufeovado  fugar  from  your  Clarendon-Hall  eftate,  per  the 
Elina,  Captain  Donally ;  alfo  bill  of  lading  for  fifteen  hogibeads  fron 
my  own  eftate,  whicn  you  will  difpofo  of,  and  credit  me  for  the  net 
proceeds*  1  thought  to  have  (hipped  forty  hogfheads,  but  the  heavy 
nuns  have  broke  up  the  roads  in  fuch  a  manner  that  1  could  not  get 
any  more  carted  to  the  bay  ;  however,  1  hope  1  (hall  be  able  to  fend  yoa 


•  By  an  attorney  ‘in  the  Weft  Indies  wc  need  hardly  obferve  i< 
meant  not  a  lawyer,  but  one  who  has  the  fupreme  power  over  one  or 
more  eftates,  and  is  employed  by  a  non-refident  proprietor. 


ond  Cufims  in  the  Wejl-Indla  IJUmds.  ilg 
thirty  hoglhcads  of  my  own  by  the  Clarendon,  Captain  Kennedy, 


f/}iO  will  tail  with  the  convoy  from  Bluefields  againft  the  ift  Auguft  ; 
alfo  forty  hoglhcads  by  the  lame  Ihip  from  Clarendon-Hall  eftate. 
You  will  pleafe  to  order  infurance  accordingly. 

«  Mr.  Sneaking  Caution,  the  manager,  tells  me  that  the  caufe  of 
the  fugars  being  fo  dark,  and  not  haying  fo  good  a  grain  as  I  would 
wifli,  nas  been  owing  t6  the  canes  being  too  ripe,  and  burning  faftcr 
than  they  could  be  taken  off :  the  laft  twenty  hoglhcads  Were  fo  very 
black,  that  I  thought  it  beft  for  your  intereft  to  direft  him  to  convert 
them  into  rum,  which  will  anfwer  very  well,  for  two  hogflieads  will 
make  one  puncheon  of  rum.  You  may  be  alTured  that  no  attention 
of  mine  (hall  be  wanting  to  your  concerns  in  this  quarter;  Sneaking 
Caution  was  ftrongly  recommended  to  me  by  our  mutual  friend  Dr. 
Bolus ;  and  he  is  a  fine  aftive,  induftrious  young  man.  As  to  what 
you  mention  refpefting  the  crops,  you  will  pleafe  to  obferve,  that 
when  Mr.  McDonald  was  manager,  and  made  three  hundred  hogf- 
heads  yearly,  he  injured  the  Haves  and  cattle  materially,  and  cul* 
tivated  and  impoverilhed  the  plantation  fo  that  they  never  will  retrieve 
again;  and  though  we  have  made  only  an  hundred  hoglhcads  this 
year,  I  hope  we  (hall  make  a  better  crop  next  year.  You  will  pleafe 
to  obferve  that  the  long  continuance  of  the  drought  laH  year,  and 
the  heavy  and  untimely,  rains  this  year,  affefted  the  crop  very  much. 
As  to  what  you  fay  refpefting  your  black  people,  though  fevcral  of 
them  have  died  lately,  it  was  not  for  want  of  attention ;  for  Clyft^« 
pipe,  who  is  Dr.  Bolus’s  brother,  is  very  •  attentive :  there  are  too 
many  invalids  on  the  eftate,  who  never  would  be  of  any  fervice  to 
you ;  they  are  old  deformed  creatures,  of  the  Auranoutang  (pecies, 
who  1  do  not  fuppofe  have  any  fouls ;  therefore,  as  they  are  ^  in¬ 
cumbrance  to  the  eftate,  1  have  ordered  the  manager  to  give  them 
no  allowance  ;  as  fall  as  they  die  I  lhall  fupply.  their  places  by  new 
negroes,  which  will  anfwer  very  well.  -  —  ,  *  .  , 

*  I  have  drawn  a  bill  on  you  for  two  thoufand  pounds  fierling,  at 
ninety  days  fight,  in  favour  of  Meflrs.  **•*•*,  of  London,  which 
pleafe  to  accept.  I  hope  next  crop  to  make  you  a  r^ittance  equal 
thereto:  and  that  in  two  or  three  years  I  ihall  be  clear  of  debt, 
which  Hong  for  much,  that  I  may  once  more  return  to  dear  Old 
England.  ^  '  r.  - 

I  .*  I  am  thankful  to  you  for  your  kindprelcnt  of  Madeira,  malm/y, 
Iporter,  cbeeie,  and  hamsj  they  all  came  to  hand  in  fine  order; 
the  Madeira  is  excellent  I .  Mr.  Ahmuty  wri^s  me  that  it  is  beft  Lou¬ 
don  particular :  you  will  lay  me  under  an  additional  obligation  to 
erdcr  that  gentleman  to  fend  ine  two  pipes  next  year. 

lam,  v^th  great  regard,  *  i  ' 

V  ^  ^  Dear  Sir,  "  - 

^  Your  moft  humble  fervant, 

‘  Tom  Coldwiather.* 

Asapoet^  too,  ho  has  fome  talent  at  burlefque.  The  fol- 
lowingare  the  complaints  of  a  flavc  during  the  abfence  of  his 


f  ^  Ftrelgn 

•  How  wrctchcd*8  ray  time  been  of  late !  /  * 

^  How  (evere  and  how  bitter  ray  woe  i 

^  ‘  IVe  BO  one  to  ioufe  ray  rough  pate. 

Nor  the  ebigger  to  pick  from  ray  toe  ; 

[  ,  For  Qua(hiba*s  gone  to  the  town, 

'  To  fee  fmarter  bcaumcn  than  me ;  * 

Tho’  I  often  compell’d  her  to  own 
'  '  How  falfe  and  how  fickle  they  be» 

My  fungee,  alas!  is  unboil'd, 

^  .  My  hut  is  all  cover’d  with  dirt; 

"  Tve  no  onc'^to  nurfe  my  dear  child. 

Nor  to  waih  the  fait  fweat  from  my  (hirtl  . 

.  ^  Then  join,  fable  fwains,  to  bemoan 

The  hardlhips  of  poor  Cufty’s  lot ;  . 

*  .  He  fighs  the  whole  night  all  alone. 

In  the  day  he^s  deprived  of  his  pot. 

^  ’  '«■*** 

•  :  .  He*s  depriv’d  of  his  pot  in  the  day, 

And  of  love’s  fofter  pleafure  at  night ; 

O!  ye  youths  who  give  ear  to  my  lay. 

Know,  Cufty’s  quite  loft  to  delight'.' 

In  (hort,  we  mull  again  repeat,  that,  as  far  as  Mr.  Moretoi 
was  likely  to  be  competent,  he  appears  to  have  given  very  pru 
dent  advice; to  his  young  friend,  and  to  have  ftruck'out  (ome 
ufeful  hints  for  older  people.  '  The  Obfefvations  oii  the  Slav 
Trade  are^  for  die  moft  part,  judicious  and  humane;  on  th* 
manner  of  living  among  the  negroes,  interefting  and  impartial 
on  the  mode  of  treating  them,  rational  and  proper';  on  the  ge 
neral'  plan  of  living  and  economy  proper  for  a  young  man  to 
purfue,  copious  and  highly  ufeful  :—^ut  on -law  and  the  other 
profelEons,  dadiing,  fupemcial,  and  trite. 


FOREIGN  M  EMO  IRE. 

■m-  •  *  '  '  '  ,  ^  •  - 

Art.  XIII.  Biograpbiad  AnttdiUi  of  Dr.  Franklm. 

T  N  the  following  anecdotes  we  have  confined  ourielves  en 
■*  tirely  to  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Le  Roi  in  his  letter  an 
nexed  to  the  panegyric  pronounced  upon  Franklin  by  the  Abh 
Fauchet,  on  the  »tft  of  July,  179QV  in  the  Rotunda  at  Paris 
before  the  deputies  of  the  National  Aflembly. .  We  have  onl; 
taken  the  liberty  of  abridging  the  original  in  fome  parts  wbici 
ippeadnl  to  be  fuperiluous,  or  to  favour  too  much  of  natiom 
prejudice.  ‘  ’ 
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PoTiign  Afemotir/i  Igf 

fienjamin  Franklin,  like  the  illuftrious  Flechler,  wa^  the  Ton 
of  a  tallow-chandler,  who  refided  at  Bofton,  in  America,  Be¬ 
fore  he  had  attained  to  his  fourteenth  year  he  quitted  the  place 
of  his  nativity,  and  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  happened  to 
be  introduced  to  the  only  printer  eftabliflied  there.  This  printer 
being  ftruck  with  his  appearance,  became  fo  much  prepofleffed 
in  favour  of  his  difpofition  and  natural  genius,  that  he  took  him 
into  his  houfe,  and  inftruded  him  in  his  art*  M*  de  la  Roche- 
foucault,  in  a  difeourfe  which  he  read  on  the  13th  of  June, 
1789,  feems  to  hint  that  Franklin  was  a  printer’s  bov  at  Bofton, 
which  he  left  in  order  to  feek  for  employment  at  New-York 
and  Philadelphia.  But  M.  le  Roi,  from,  whofe  letter  to  the 
Abbe  Fauchet  we  have  extradled  thefe  anecdotes,  fays  that  he 
had  his  account  from  Dr*  Franklin  himfelf,  and  that  it  was  con-* 
firmed  by  feveral  of  his  countrymen.  When  he  arrived  at 
Philadelphia,  about  the  year  1720,  th^re  was  only  one  printer 
in  the  whole  city,  the  typographical  art,  which  is  fo  curious, 
being  almoft  entirely  Unknown  to  a  great  part  of  the  country; 
and  thofe  who  vifited  the  printing-office  where  young  Franklin 
was  employed,  were  fo  much  pleafed  with  his  Ikill  and  a£livity, 
that  they  feldom  went  away  without  leaving  him  forae  marks  cf 
their  liberality. 

Eager  in  the  purfuit  of  knowledge,  and  having  an  infatiablq 
defire  for  inftruftion,  Mr.  Franklin  was  fenfible  that  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  two  thoufand  leagues  from  England  he  could  acquire 
I  it  only  from  books;  but  as  it  was  difficult  to  procure  any  in  a 
place  where  there  were  fo  few,  he  eftabliflied,  in  conjunilion 
with  fome  other  young  people  whofe  tafte  Was  congenial  with 
his  own,  a  fmall  fociety,  who~agreed  to  bring  fuch  books  as. 
they  had  to  the  place  where  they  met,  in  order  to  form  a  coiu^ 
mon  library.  This  refource,  however,  was  fo  far  from 
fwering  the  intended  purpofe,  that  he  prevailed  upon  the  fociety 
to  contribute  a  fmall  fum  every  month  to  raife  a  fund  for  pur-* 
chafing  books  in  London.  This  rifing  fociety  being  fopa 
^nown,  other  young  people  wiflied  to  join  it,  and  their  ftock 
T  books  increafed  rapidly  by  new  contributions.  When  the 
inhabitants  of  Philadelphia  became  acquainted  with  this  inftitu- 
tion,  they  propofed  that  the  books  ftiould  be  lent  out,  and  the 
fc^iety  confented,  on  condition  that  a  fmall  fum  fliould  be  paid 

Ior  the  indulgence.  By  thefe  means  the  fociety  became  rich  in 
he  fpace  of  a  few  years,  and  were  in  poflTeffion  of  more  books 
han  were  to  be  found  perhaps  in  all  the  colonies*  This  efta- 
^lifliment  was  attended  with  fuch  happy  confequences  that  tne 
•olleftion  of  books  formed  at  firft  by  a  few  individuals,  became 
ffterwards  a  real  library;  and  the  other  colonies  b^ing  fe.ifible 
^  the  advantages  rcfulting  from  it,  adopted  plans  of  the  fame 

1  2  kind  ; 
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kind}  fo  that  it  ^avc  rife  to  other  extcnfivc  colle^ionS,  now  to 
be  fecn  at  Bolton,  New-York,  Charles-Town  in  Soutfi- 
Carolina,  and  other  places.  That  at  Philadelphia  is  now  infe¬ 
rior  to  none  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Franklin,  however,  imagining  that  all  the  affiftancehe 
had  procured  at  Philadelphia  was  not  capable  of  conducting  him 
to  that  point  which  he  was  defirous  of  attaining,  he  refolved  to 
pay  a  vifit  to  England,  which  he  did  about  the  year  f;24  or 
1725;  and  he  wrought  there  for  fome  time  as  a  journeyman 
printer.  It  is  foppofed  that  he  was  then  about  the  age  of 
twenty  or  twenty-one.  When  he  returned  to  America  he  per-^ 
fuaded  the  printer  with  whom  he  had  lived  to  publilh  a  newf- 
paper;  this  happy  idea  was  attended  with  the  greateft  fuccefs; 
and  his  mafter,  who  derived  much  benefit  from  it,  having  ad. 
mitted  him  as  a  partner  in  his  bufinefs,  gave  him  his  daughter 
in  marriage.  ^Fhe  fruits  of  this  marriage  were  a  Mr.  Franklin, 
who,  efpouling  the  party  oppofite  to  that  of  his  father,  became 
one  of  the  heads  of  the  loyalifts,  and  Mrs.  Bach,  his  great  fa¬ 
vourite,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  the  principal  part  of  his  for¬ 
tune,  having  left  only  a  very  fmall  part  of  his  eftate  to  William 
Franklin,  his  grandfon. 

It  appears  that  Franklin  eftablifhed  himfelf  as  a  printer  after 
the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  by  means  of  the  fortune  which  he 
had  acquired,  and  that  he  was  then  enabled  to  follow  the  natural 
.  bent  of  his  genius,  and  to  apply  particularly  to  experimental 
philofophy,  which  was  his  favourite  objeCt.  It  was  alfo  about  the 
fame  period  that  he  began  to  purfue  the  ftudy  of  eleCliicity, 
«ind  to  make  thofe  difeoveries  which  will  immortalife  his  name. 


The  Leyden  experiment  having  rendered  this  part  of  naturJ 
philofophy  celebrated  in  every  country  where  fcience  is  culti¬ 
vated,  and  aroufed  the  attention  of  all  the  literati,  Mr.  Collin- 
fon,  a  quaker,  and  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
fent  Mr.  Franklin  fome  glafs  tubes,  and  other  inltruments  pre 
per  for  profecuting  his  eleClrlcal  experiments.  Thefe  inftm- 
ments  he  employed  with  fuch  happy  fuccefs,  that  he  was  en¬ 
abled  to  make  thofe  grand  difeoveries  which  foon  raifed  hr 
reputation  among  all  the  philofophers  of  Europe.  Two  of  the^ 
difeoveries  feem  particularly  to  charafterife  his  genius  :  that 
the  uncaual  diftribution  of  the  eledric  fluid  in  bodies  fre 
which  all  the  eleCIric  phenomena  refult ;  and  that  of  conduce 
for  preferving  houfes  from  the  efFeCls  of  lightning. 

An  Englilh  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Gray,  had  faid  on  hi 
death-bed,  in  the  year  1735,  that  if  fmall  objeas  might  be  cos 
pared  with  great,  he  would  venture  to  affirm  that  eledricirf 
and  thunder  were  the  fame  thing.  The  more  experiments  weij 
made,  Uie  more  this  idea  feemed  to  be  founded  in  truth.  It 

obfer* 
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•bferved  in  America  that  (harp-pointed  rods. of  metal  attradled 
the  electric  fluid  at  a  much  greater  diftance  than  bodies  of  anv 
other  figure.  This  induced  Mr.  Franklin  to  fay,  ‘  if  the  cau(e 
‘  of  thunder  is  the  fame  as  that  of  eleftricity,  and  if  the  clouds^ 
*  during  a  ftorm,  are  charged  with  the  eleiSric  fluid,  a  (harp- 
‘  point^  rod  raifed  towards  them  on  an  elevated  place,  will  be 
<  eledrified  while  the  ftorm  continues/  This  grand  and  fub* 
lime  conjecture  appeared  at  firft  very  extravagant  to  thofe  who 
could  not  elevate  their  ideas  above  thofe  of  the  vulgar.  But  a 
gentleman  in  France,  of  the  name  of  Dalibard,  had  the  courage 
to  attempt  to'  prove  it ;  and  a  thunder-ftorm  which  happened 
on  the  10th  of  May  1752,  near  Marly,  where  he  had  ercdled 
his  apparatus,  juftified  the  bold  conjeCture  of  our  illuftrious 
philofopher.  This  Angular  phenomenon  was  foon  fpread  through¬ 
out  all  Europe  ;  and  a  number  of  obfervations  and  experiments 
confirmed  what  Mr.  Dalibard  had  the  honour  of  firft  remarking* 
From  this  difeovery  there  was  only  one  ftep  to  that  of  con¬ 
ductors;  for  it  was  evident  that  if  (harp-pointed  metal  rods  at- 
traded  the  eleCtricity  of  the  clouds  much  more  readily  than  bo¬ 
dies  of  any  other  figure,  it  naturally  followed  that  a  metal  red 
raifed  on  a  building  would  produce  the. fame  efFecft  ;  and  that  if^ 
by  means  of  wire,  it  could  convey  the  eleClricity  fpeedily,  and 
without  any  obftacle  to  .the  earth,  its  common  refervoir,  no 
accident  wcmld  enfue,  and  the  building  would  be  preferved  from 
the  ravages  of  the  lightning.  Hence  the  following  line  was  ap- 
>Iied  to  this  illuftrious  philofopher^  though  the  latter  part  of  H 
lludes  to  his  political  condud ;  ^ 

fEripuit  calo  fulmen^  max  faptra  tyranms. 

The  new  and  bold  ideas  of  Mr:  Franklin  were  oppofed  in 
le  Roval  Society,  except  his  conjeftures,  which  had  been  fully 
erified  by  experience.  However,  when  he  came  over  to  Eng- 
md,  about  the  year  1755,  more  juftice,  and  voted 

im  the  g9ld  medal,  wnich  is  given  annually  to  the  perfon  who 
efents  a  memoir  on  the  moft  curious  and  interefting  fubjeCf. 

^  was  admitted,  alfo  a  member  of  that  learned  body,  and  had 
e  degree  of  doClor  of  laws  conferred  upon  him  by  one  of  the 
wvcrlities ;  but  war  happening  to  break  oiit  the  year  following 
tween  England  and  France,  he  returned  to  America,  and  took 
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raifed  in  univerfal  difcontent,  and  that  concerning  tea, 
pleted  the  difafFe£lion  of  the  Americans  to  this  country 


ihort,  it  was  determined  that  Mr.  Franklin  (Eould  be  examined 
M  the  bar  of  die  Houfe  of  Commons,  as  well  as  the  agents  of 


all  the  other  provinces,  on  the  population  of  the  colonies,  their 
difpofition  towards  the  Britifh  parliament,  and  their  oppofition 
to  its  authority.  In  this  bulincfs  he  acquitted  himfelf  with 
fo  much  applaufe,  and  anfwered  the  queftions  put  to  him  with 
{6  much  precidon  and  drmnefs,  that  his  reputation  as  a  man  of 
public  bufinefs  was  cftablifhed  throughout  Europe. 

DV.  Franklin^s  anfwers  gave  frefn  fpirlts  to  the  Americans, 
and  increafed  the  number  of  thehr  partizans  in  Bodi  houfes  of 
parliament ;  but  fuch  was  the  obftinacy  of  the  miniftry,  that, 
notwithftanding  all  the  remonftrances  made  by  the  colonies, 
they  perfifted  to  maintain  Aat  the  Britifh  parliament  had  a  right 
to  impofe  taxes  on  them,  though  it  is  well  known  that  Britifh 
fubjefts  can  be  taxed  only  by  their  own  reprefentatives.  The 
breach  how  became  every  day  wider,  and  the  Americans  formed 
a  congrefs  to  cohfider  by  what  means  they  could  remonftrate 
in  a  more  efFedlual. manner,  and  free  themfelves  from  the  im- 
polls  of  which  they  complained.  In  the  mean  time  our  illuf- 
trious  philofopher,  who  had  been  treated  with  great  refped  by 
ihe  Britifh  miniftry,  for  they  had  caufed  his  fon  to  be  appointed 
governor  of  New- Jerfey,  began  to  be  looked  upon  with  a  more 


governor  of  New- Jerfey,  began  to  be  looked  upon  with 
lufpicious  eye;  and  Mr.  Wedderbiirh,  at  that  time  folicitor^ 
general,  in  a  conference  behaved  towards  him  with  much 
haughtinefs,  A  little  after  this*  thoughts  were  fentertained  of 
having  him  arrefted  as  a  fomenter  of  r^ellion.  Finding,  there¬ 
fore,  that  by  refidingyin  England  he  could  be  of  no  farther  fer- 
vice  to  his  countryrrien,  he  prepared  to  depart,  and  managed 
his  matters  yvith  To  much  addrefs  and  fecrecy,  that  he  embarked 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1775,  and  was  on  his  voyage  home 
before  it  was  fo  much  as  fufpedled  that  he  had  quitted  Eng* 
Jand/  What  followed  is  Well  knowmj  Next  year  America  de¬ 
clared  itfelf  independent,  and  Dr.  Franklin  was  one  of^thc  prin¬ 
cipal  agents  in  this  revolution,  which  gave  freedom  to  the 
horthefh  part  of  the  new  continent,  and  deprived  Bribin  of  the 
greater  part  of  her  colonies, 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  (1776)  cohgr^s  fent  Dr.  Franklin 
to  Canada,  tp  negociate  with  the  inhabitants,  and  endeavour 
^o  induce  them  to  efpoufe  the  common  paufe,  in  order  to  (hake 
off  the  Britifh  ypke.  But  the  Canadians  had  been  fo  difguft^ 
ivith  the  excefics  of  the  prefbyterians  of  New-England,  their 


of  the  prefbyterians  of  New-England,  their 
fiaghbotirs,  w’ho  had  deftroyed  and  burnt  feveral  chapels,  that 
they  would  not  liften  to  the.  propofals  made  them,  though  en-| 
with  all  the  povfCf  of  argument^  v^ich  our  philofopherj 
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knew  fo  well  to  employ  in  all  affairs  entrufted  to  his  tnan^e« 
inent.  Having  Failed  in  this  negociatiori>  he  returned  to  I^i- 
laJcIphia ;  and  Congrefs,  fenfibfe  how  much  he  was  efteemed 
and  refpeifled  in  France,  both  by  his  political  talents  and  philo* 
fophical  difeoveries,  fent  him  thither  to  put  the  laft  hand  to  the 
private  negociations  of  Mr.  Silas  Dean.  Though  then  in  tHc 
feventy-firft  year  of  his  age,  he  accepted  this  important  com- 
miffion,  which  required  no  fmall  degree  of  delicacy,  and  arrived 
at  Paris  on  the  i6th  of  December.  The  fuccefs  of  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  in  the  North,  and  the  defeat  of  General  Burgoyne  by 
General  Gates,  in  the  autumn  of  1777,  at  length  induced  the 
court  of  France  to  accede  to  the  propofals  made  by  Congrefs; 
and  about  the  end  of  the  above*  year,  or  the  beginning  of  1778, 
a  treaty'of  alliance  and  commerce  was  concluded  and  figned  be¬ 
tween  France  and  America,  which  involved  England  in  a  war 
with  the  former.  Mr.  Le  Roi  aflerts  that  he  had  a  confidef- 
d)le  (hare  in  this  tranfadion,  by  ftrongly  advifing  Mr.  Maurepas 
not  to  lofe  a  fingle  moment  if  he  wimed  to  fecure  the  friendfhip 
of  America,  and  detach  it  from  the  mother  country.  He  alfb  adds 
that  he  never  faw  a  man  fo  much  overjoyed  as  Dr.  Franklin  was 
on  the  day  when  Lord  Stormont,  the  Britifh  ambaflador,  quitted 
Paris  on  account  of  the  rupture  between  the  two  courts.  ‘  We 

*  had  dined  together,*  fajrs  he,  ‘  and  the  Doctor,  who  was  ge- 

*  nerally  very  grave  and  compofed,  appeared  that  day  to  be 

*  quite  another  perfon.*  In  Ihort,  by  a  feries  of  events  happy 
for  America  and  fatal  to  Great-Britain,  in  lefs  than  feven  years 
Ais  great  man  faw  his  country  free,  and  had  the  honour  and 
glory,  in  1783,  of  figning  articled  of  peace  with  the  Br'tifli 
commiffioiiers. 

Till  this  period  he  had  enjoyed  a  ftate  of  uninterrupted  health, 
Aough  he  was  fometfmes  incommoded  by  fits  of  the  gout ;  but 
in  1782  it  attacked  him  in  a  moft  violent  manner,  accompanied 
wiA  a  painful  nephritic  choKca  It  appears  that  this  Was  the 
origin  of  thofe  gravelly  complaints  with  w/hich  he  was  afterwards 
troubled  i  for,  m  the  courfe  of  1783,  he  felt  very  acute  pains, 
which  continued  to  increafe. 

.  Having  now  feen  his  wiflies  accompliflied,  and  peace  efta- 
WiAed,  his  principal  defife  was  to  return  to  that  country  in 
which  he  firft  drew  breath,  and  which  he  had  fo  greatly  bene¬ 
fited  by  his  labours,  and  honoured  by  his'difcoverieS.  He  tRCrc-r 
fore  requefted  to  be  recalled,  and,  after  repeated  felicitation^*, 
Mr.  Jefferfon  was  appointed  in  his  room.  When  his  fuccelTor 
drived,  he  repaired  to  Havre-rde-Grace,  and  crolfing  the  chan- 
*^€l,  embarked  at  Newport  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  and,  after  a 
favourable  paflage,  arrived  fafe  at  Philadelphia  in  the  month  ot 
September,  1785.  As  foon  as  he  landed,  be  was  received 
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amidft  the  acclamations  of  an  immenfe  multitude,  who  flocked 
from  all  parts  to  fee  him,  and  who  conduced  him  in  triumph  to 
his  own  boufe.  In  the  courfe  of  a  few  days  he  was  vifited  by  the 
members  of  Congrefs,  and  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  its  neighbourhood.  He  was  afterwards  chofen,  for 
two  years  fucceflively,  prcfident  of  the  aflembly  of  Philadelphia; 
but  his  great  age,  and  the  painful  diforder  by  which  he  was 
attacked,  not  permitting  him  to  engage  longer  in  public  affairs, 

'  he  requefted  and  obtained  permiffion  to  retire,  and  to  pafs  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  tranquillity,  and  that  he  might  offer  up 
vows  for  the  profperity  of  his  country,  and  indulge  in  his  fa¬ 
vourite  ftudy,  natural  philofophy.  He  died  on  the  17th  April, 
1790,  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age;  and  every 
honour  was  paid  to  his  memory  that  could  be  rendered  to 
fo  confpicuous  and  celebrated  a  philofopher.  We  (hall  fubjoin 
Mr.  Le  Roi's  charadler  of  him  :  ‘  Calm,  circumfpeif,  and  com- 
‘  pofed,  like  all  his  countrymen,  during  his  long  refidence  in 

*  France,  and  under  the  moft  delicate  circumftances,  no  one 
‘  could  ever  reproach  him  with  uttering  a  Angle  word  or  ex- 

preffion  capable  of  engaging  him  in  any  quarrel  or  difputc; 

*  a  circumftance  extremely  rare  in  a  man  towards  whom  the 
‘  eyes  of  every  body  were  direfted,  and  confidcring  the  part 
‘  which  he  had  to  a6l.  He  poflelfed  all  that  boldnefs  which 
‘  is  neceffary  for  fupporting  great  events,  and  which  belongs 

*  only  to  exalted  minds,  who,  having  weighed  every  thing,  look 
‘  upon  thefe  events  as  neceffary  and  infallible  confequences.  He 

*  had  one  peculiarity  in  his  charadler  which  has  not  been  fuffi- 
^  ciendy  remarked ;  this  was,  that  he  always  confidered  how  he 

**  ihould  furvey  objects  in  the  moft  Ample  manner.  In  his  phi- 
‘  lofbphical  ai^  political  views  he  caught  the  plaineft  Ade  of  the 

*  queftion.  The  cafe  was  the-  fame  when  he  explained  any 
^  point  of  natural  philofophy,  or  the  conftrudfion  of  a  machine. 

*  In  ihort,  by  a  happy  talent,  while  the  greater  part  of  man- 
‘  kind  cannot  attain  truth  and  Amplicity  but  by  a  long  circuit 
^^and  multipli^  efforts,  his  genius  condudled  him  to  the  Amplcft 

methods  of  explaining  any  phenomenon,  of  conftrufting  fuch 
^  machines  as  he  had  occaAon  for ;  and,  in  (hort,  of  falling  upon 
••*.thofc  exp^ents  which  were  beft  calculated  to  enfure  fuccefe 
‘  to  his  proje^,  and  to  thofe  commiflions  which  were  entruftc^ 

*  tpbi^care/  ^  . 
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Art.  XIV.  Journal  Htjlorique  du  Voyage  it  M.  de  Leffeps^  Confed 
de  Francey  employe  dans  F Expedition  de  M.  le  Comte  de  la  Pif* 
roufey  en  qualite  d^Interprete  du  Rot  depuis  Flnjlant  ou  il  a 
qutUe  let  Fregates  Franfoifes  au  Port  St.  Pierre  et  St.  Paul  du 
Kamtfchatka  jufqud  fon  arrivee  en  France^  le  O^fohrey  1788. 

Art.  XIV.  Hiflorical  Journal  of  the  Travels  of  M.  de  LeffepSy 
Conful  of  Francey  employed  in  the  Expedition  of  the  Count  de  la 
Peyroujey  in  Quality  of  King^s  Interpreter  \  from  the  Moment 
when  he  quitted  the  French  Frigates  at  the  Port  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  of  Kamtfchatkay  till  his  arrival  In  Francey  rjth  Oiloher^ 

-  1788.  8vo.  a  vols.  Paris,  1790. 

[  Concluded,  j 

'T'HE  true  Kamtfchatkadales  are  in  general  below  the  middle 
f  fize,  their  faces  are  broad  and  round,  their  eyes  fmall  and 
funk  in  their  heads^  their  cheek  bones  high,  their  nofes  flat,  and 
their  hair  black ;  they  have  fcarcely  any  beard,  and  a  complexion 
rather  of  a  tawny  hue.  That  of  moft  of  their  women,  and 
their  features  are  nearly  the  fame ;  confequently  they  are  not 
very  charming  objedls* 

^  ‘  The  difpofition  of  the  Kamtfchatkadales  is  mild  and  hof- 
pitable  ;  they  are  neither  knaves  nor  robbers ;  they  have  indeed 
(b  little  cunning,  that  nothing  is  more  eafy  than  to  impofe  upon 
them,  efpecially,  as  has  been  laid  before,,  by  taking  advantage  of 
their  deiire  for  drink.  They  live  in  the  greateft  amity  among 
themfclvcs  \  it  feems  as  if  they  were  more  afFeftionate  to  one 
another  on  account  of  their  fmall  number  :  this  union  induces 
them  to  aflift  each  other  in  their  labours,  which  is  no  fmall 
proof  of  their  inclination  to  oblige,  when  we  confidcr  their  ex- 
ceflive  dilpofition  to  idlenefs.  They  would  find  an  a£Kve  life 
Infupportable.  Supreme  happinefs,  in  their  opinion,  after  that 
of  drinking  to  intoxication,  confifts  in  having  nothing  to  do, 
and  in^eading  a  life  of  indolence.  This  defire  is  fo  great  among 
thefe  people,  that  it  makes  them  negleft  the  means  of  providing 
for  the  firft  neceflities  of  life ;  fo  that  whole  families  have  been 
frequently  feen  in  the  winter  reduced  to  extreme  want,  becaufe 
they  have  not  chofen  in  the  fammer  to  lay  in  a  ftock  of  filh, 
though  with  them  it  is  the  firft  and  moft  neceflaiw  article  of 
food.  If  they  thus  overlook  the  very  means  of  exiftence,  it  is 
natural  to  fuppofe  that  they  are  ftill  more  negligent  in  regard  to 
clcanlinefs,  which  is  neither  remarkable  in  their  perfons  nor 
abode.  Nqtwithftanding  this  indolence,  and  their  other  na^r 
t4ral  defedls,  one  cannot  help  regretting  that  their  number  is 

not 
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not  more  conflderable  ;  for  after  all  I  have  feen,  and  the  tedi. 
ntony  of  feveral  other  perfons,  it  is  certain  that  to  be  fure  of 
meeting  with  fentiments  of  honour  and  humanity  in  this  coun- 
it  is  necefiary  to  feek  them  among  the  true  Kamtfchatka- 
dales :  they  have  not  yet  bartered  their  homely  virtues  for  the 
polifhed  vices  brought  them  by  the  Europeans^  intended  to  pro- 
iDotc  their  civilization. 

*  In  fheir  dances  they  are  particularly  fond  of  imitating  the 
tnimais  they  hunt,  elpecially  the  bear ;  they  reprefent  its  hcivy, 
Hwkward  gait,  and  all  its  different  fenfatic^s  or  iituations ;  uut 
is  to  fey, .the  ailions  of  the  young  ones  db6ut  their  mother,  tne 
Amofous  ^port  of  the  males  wtth*^e  femaies,  and  their  agitation 
when  they  happen  to  be  difturbed.  1  hey  muff,  no  doubt,  have 
SI  moft  perfcii  knowledge  of  this  animal ;  they  have  indeed  frc. 
s^uent  opportunities  of  obferving  it,  and  no  doubt  make  it  a  par¬ 
ticular  ftudy,  for  they  imitate  all  its  motions  as  well  1  believe 
is^poflible.  1  afked  the  Ruflians,  who  are  better  judges  than 
1,  b^aufe  in  their  hunts  they  fee  more  of  tbefe  animals,  whe- 
tfier  thefe  pantomime  ballets  were  well  executed*  -  'Fhey  ail 
^ured  me  it  was  difficult  to  find  more  fkllful  dancers  in  the 
country,  and  that  the  gait,  and  all  the  attitudes  of  the  bear  were 
lb  wdl  imitated  as  to  deceive  the  eye.  1  moft,  however,  ob- 
ftrve,  wkh  the  permiflion  of  the  amateurs,  that  thefe  dances  are 
as  tirefome  to  the  fpe6fator  as  fatiguing  to  the  adtor*  Oua 
cannot  help  fufFering  at  feeing  them  diflocate  their  members,  and 
break  their  wind,  and  all  to  exprefs  the  exceffive  pleafure  they 
feel  in  thefe  grotefque  dances,  which  refemble  the  ridiculous  di- 
Verffens  of  favages :  in  many  refpedls,  indeed^  the  Kamtfchat- 
kadales  may  be  placed  in  this  rank.’ 

At  length,  when  the  fnow  ftofms  began  to  abate,  M.  de 
teflieps  fet  off  from  Bolcheretzk  in  company  with  M.  Kafloff, 
With  a  caravan  of  thirty-five  fleds,  drawn*  by  about  .three  hun¬ 
dred  dogs-  The  necelfity  cf  taking  provifidns  for  both  men 
pnd  dogs  on  a  long  journey  through  this  frozen^  famiflied  coun- 
was  the  principal  caufe  of  their  being  fo  numerous.  Thefe 
^gs  are  much  of  the  kind  of  our  fhefiherds*  dogs,  are  won- 
dcifulty  fleet,  and  fo  full  of  fpirit  that  they  frequently  attack 
each  Other  to  obtain  the  horK)ur  of  precedency,  and  overturn 
Ih^  fleds,  which  are  fdmetimes  broken  to  pieces  in  the  fury  of 
the  COftflifk*  .  I'his  is  the  iiiore  remarkable  as  they  only  make 
iifte  ftical  a-day,  confiding  of  a  dried  falmoh.  After  pafling 
through  a  grCfit  niimber  of  towns  and  villages,  whence  the  author 
dCcafion  .to  defcant*  ftill  more  largely  on  the  miferable 
oW^tings  and  filth  of  the  Kamtfchatkadales,  and  after  meeting 
at  Mitko^  a^^ony  of  Ruffian  peafaiits,  wHofe  induftry  and  the 
^mfoftable  vyay  of  life  that  is  its  confequence,  form  a  complete 
'  •  •  ^  ‘  contrail 
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iontraft  the  Indolence  and  mifery  of  the  Aborigines,  he 
arrives  at  Machdurc,  a  village  almoft  entirely  inhabited  bj 
Chatt^ans,  a  fpecies  of  pretended  magicians. 

^  The  veneration  the  inhabitants  of  this  village  have  for  thefe 
forccrers  is  inconceiveable  j  it  approaches  tomadnrfs,  and  ex* 
cites  compaffion ;  for  the  extravagance  with  which  the  latter 
keep  up  the  credulity  of  their  countrymen  is  fo  ftrange  and  To 
ridiculous,  that  we  are  not  more  excited  to  laughter  than  pro¬ 
voked  to  indignation.  In  thefe  latter  times,  It  is  true,  they  da 
not  profefs  their  art  openly,  or  make  fo  great  a  difplay  of.  their 
incantations  i  their  drefs  ' is  no  longer  ornamented  with  myfte- 
rious  rings,  or  a  variety  of  fymbolical  plates  of  metal  jingling 
together  upon  the  fmaileft  morion  of  their  bodies;  they  have* 
a!w  relinquiflied  a  kind  of.  kettle  which  they  ftruck  in  cadence 
with  their  pretended  fpells,  or  to  announce  their  coming;  in  a 
word,  they  have  abandoned  all  their  magical  inftruments.  The 
ceremonies  in  their  affemblies,  which,  though  held  fecretly,  arc 
not  the  lefs  frequented,  are  now  confined  within  narrower  li¬ 
mits.  ‘  Let  the  reader  figure  to  himfclf  a  circle  of  fpec^tors  ftii- 
pidly  attentive  and  ranged  around  the  forcerer  or  forccrefs  j  for 
the  women  are  alfo  initiated  in  the  myfteries  of  the  Chamana. 
On  a  fudden  the  Chaman  begins  to  fing,  or  rather  to  utter 
flirill  (bunds,  without  either  meafure  or  fignification ;  the  docSe 
allembly  anfwer  in  the  fame  tone,  which  forms  the  moft  dil^ 
cordantand  moft  infupportable  concert.  By  degrees  the  Chaman 
acquires  greater  animation,  and  begins  to  dance  to  the  confufed 
founds  of  the  company,  who  exhauft  their  breath  and  their 
Voices  in  the  excefs  of  their  fervour  and  admiration ;  the  dance 
grows  quicker  as  the  minifter  of  the  god  Koutka  feels  the  rh« 
Ipiration  of  the  prophetic  fpirit.  Like  the  prieftefs  of  Apolla 
upon  die  tripod,  he  rolls  his  haggard  and  furious  eyes ;  all  hit 
motions  are  convulfive ;  his  mouth  is  diftorted,  and  all  his  mem¬ 
bers  grow  ftifF :  in  a  word,  there  is  no  kind  of  grimace  or  dit 
tortion  which  he  does  not  exhibit  to  the  great  aftoniihment  of 
his  fjpedkators.  After  having  performed  this  pantomime  for  fomc 
time,  he  fuddenly  ftops,  and  his  delirium  becomes  as  calm  'as  it 
was  before  agitated :  he  no  longer  (hews  either  fury  or  tran(^ 
port,  but  the  facred  recolle£lion  of  a  man  full  of  infpiration, 
V?ho  is  going  to  fpeak  by  his  mouth.  The  trembling  afiembly 
becomes  immediately^  filent,  arid  waits  the  wonders  atKHit  to  bo 
tcvealed.  At  length  the  incoherent  accents  fall  from  the  lips  of 
me  impoftor,  who  thus  utters  every  thing  that  enters  his  ima- 
mnation,  which  is  always  attributed  to  the  ihfpirarion  of  the  god 
Koutka.  The  orator  generally  accompanies  his  difcourlc  either, 
by  a  torrent  of  tears  or  loud  burfts  of  laughter,  accorifir^  to  the 
jgood  or  ill  he  foretells ;  and  his  expreffive  geftures  arc  varied  ac- 
ipQ'rding  to  the  fenfations  h?  feels,* 
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Wc  are  convinced  that  there  is  hardly  a  man*  from  China  tt 
Stockholm  who,  on  reading  thcfe  details,'  would  not  deplore  the 
mifcrablc  credulity  of  the  Kamtfchatkadales ;  and  yet  there  is 
fcarcely .  a  country  from  Stockholm  to  China  that,  has  not  its 
Cbamans. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  a  place  called  Tolbatchina  M.  de 
Leileps  obfervcd  two  volcanos,  neither  of  which  emitted  fire, 
but  conflant  volumes  of  fmoke.  There  i^  a  third  adjacent  to  the 
village  Klufchefkaia  \  but  the  intervention  of  a  .confiderablc 
mountain  hid  it  entirely  from  his  view.  From  thence  he  makes 
a  digreflion  to  vifit  Nijenei-Kamtfchatka,  the  capital  of  the  pe- 
ninfula,  and  in  his  way  has  an  opportunity  of  obferving  the  third 
volcano.  It  conftantly  emits  flames,  which  feem  to  burft  forth 
from  the  midrt  of  the  (now  that  covers  the  mountain  to  its  very 
fuminit.  At  Nijenei  he  met  with  feveral  Japanefe,  of  whofc  ad¬ 
ventures,  drefs,  and  manners,  he  gives  a  detail  that  is  both  cu¬ 
rious  and  interefting.  In  profecuting  his  journey  through  this 
inbofpitable  climate  our  traveller  was  fometimes  (topped  by  vio¬ 
lent  (lorms,  and  fometimes  delayed  by  the  dread  of  others ;  but 
at  length  he  reached  Karagui,  the  lait  village  of  the  penihfula 
of  Kamtfchatka.  After  his  departure  thence,,  and  his  entering 
the  country  of  the  Koriaks,  his  difficulties  grew  greater;  the 
want  of  villages  obliged  him  to  pafs  the  nights  in  the  open 
country,  and  in  the  midft  of  the  fnow,  his  (lock  of  provifions  be¬ 
ing  at  the  fame  time  fo  (lender  as  only  to  afford  one  meal  a-day, 
vvhilc  that  of  his  canine  cattle  was  fo  much  reduced,  that,  re* 
ceiving  only  a  fourth  of  their  ufuai  allowance,  feveral  died  of 
hunger  and  fatigue.  In  proportion  as  the  famine  continued  their 
deaths  became  more  frequent,  fo  that  after  a  few  days  more,  out 
of  thirty-feven  dogs  that  drew  the  fled  of  M.  de  Leffeps,  only 
twenty-three  remained.  At  length,  when  every  thing  eatable 
was  confumed,  he  arrived  at  a  place  called  Pouftarefle,  which 
unfortunately  was  fo  wretched  a  village  that  no  fre(h  fupply  was 
to  be  obtained  from  it.  Meflengers  had  been  difpatched  tor  pro- 
vHions  in  feveral  diredlions ;  but  while  he  waited  the  event  of 
their  endeavours,  death  made  the  inofl  terrible  havogk  among 
the  dogs; 

*  Jn  the  mean  time,’  fays  he,  ^  our  dogs  had  been  unharnelTcd 
for  the  purpofe  of  tying  them  up  by  couples  as  ufuai.  As  foon 
as  they  were  faftened  to  the  poft,  they  fell  upon  the  cords  and 
harnefs,  and  in  a  moment  the  whole  was  devoured.  In  vain 
were  attempts  made  to  ftop  them  ;  the  greater  part  made  their 
cTcape  into  the  country,  where  they.wandered  about,  eating  every 
thing  their  teeth  could  tear.  Every  moment  fome  died,  and  im¬ 
mediately  became  prey  to  the  others,  who  rufhed  ravenoufly  upon 
(he  dead  carcafics,  and  tore  them  to  pieces;  every  joint  was 
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tontertJcd  for  by  a  band  of  rivals,  who  attacked  the  firft  pofleffor 
with  fury.  If  he  fell  overpowered  by  numbers.  He  became  in 
his  turn  the  objeft  of  a  new  combat.  To  the  horror  of  witnef- 
fing  this  fcencf,  fucceeded  the  fad  fpetlacle  of  thofe  that  befieged 
the  in  which  we  lived.  They  were  all  moft  lamentably 
Ican^and  could  fcafcely  iHr.  Their  plaintive  and  continual  howl¬ 
ing  feemed  to  beg  us  to  aflift  them,  and  to  reproach  us  with  our 
want  of  ability  to  do  fo.  Several  that  fuft’ered  as  much  from  cold 
IS  hunger,  approached  the  external  opening  in  the  roof  of  the 
that  gives  palfage  to  the  fmoke;  the  more  the^^felt  the  heat 
the  nearer  they  drew,  till  at  length,  either  through  wcaknefe  or 
hunger,  they  fell  into  the  fire  before  our  eyes.* 

At  laft  one  of  the  mefiengers  returned  with  an  ample  fupply  of 
whale*s  flefli  and  oil.  M.  de  Lefleps  took  the  few  dogs  that  re¬ 
mained  alive  to  profecute  his  journey;  and  he  concludes  his  firft 
volume  by  taking  leave  of  his  companion  M  de  Kafloff# 

In  his  fecond  volume  M.  de  Lefleps  continues  to  relate  his 
painful  proceeding  over  the  immenfe  wafte  of  fnow;  and  painful 
would  the  relation  be  to  the  reader  if  he  did  not  .contrive  to  give 
it  variety  by  an  account  of  the  accidents  that  happened  to  him,  of 
his  reception  by  the  barbarous  chiefs  he  vifited,  and  of  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  wandering  herds  he  met  upon  the  road.  He  feems  to  be 
confeious  that  the  uniformity  of  a  great  part  of  his  journal  would 
render  it  fatiguing,  and  therefore  catches  at  every  incident,  of  what 
ever  complexion,  that  tends  to  diverfify,  or  feerns  likely  to  enter¬ 
tain.  Nor  does  He  often  mifs  his  aim ;  for,  in  the  narrative  part, 
even  when  rather  nriinutely  particular,  he  ftill  remembers  the  pre¬ 
cept  of  the  poet,  and  femp'er  ad eventum  fejiinat.  But  we  would  not 
have  quarrelled  with  him,  if  in  defeription  he  had  been  fomewhat- 
lefs  circumftantial ;  for,  without  being  conjurors,  we  (hould  have 
underftood  that,  ‘  on  the  baftions  of  a  fortified  place,  there  are 
‘  cannon,  and  various  kinds  of  ammunition,  and  that  centinels 

*  guard  them  day  and  night,  as  well  as  the  gates  of  the  town 
and  if  we  had  not,  where  would  have  been  the  harm  ?  efpecially 
as  the  place  in  queftion  is  little  better  than  a  block-houfe,  and  as 
perhaps  no  one  who  reads  the  book  will  ever  fet  his  foorwhhin' 
its  wooden  walls.  What  care  we  whether  there  be/‘  a  little 
‘  fquare  before  the  commandant’s  houfe  ?*  or  whether  ‘  a  guard- 

*  houfe  on  one  fide  defend  the  approach  to  it  ?*  Luckily  thefe 
deferiptions  do  not  occur  frequently,  and  are  generally  fucceeded 
by  more  interefting  matter,  as  in  the  prefent  inftance  we  were  re¬ 
lieved  by  curious  details  concerning  the  nation  of  Koriaks. 

^  The  manners  of  the  Koriaks  are  far  from  being  eftimable^ 
being  nothing  but  a  mixture  of  duplicity,  diftruft,  and  avarice. 
They  poflefs  all  the  vices  of  the  nations  in  the  north  of  Afia, 
without  inheriting  their* virtues.*  They  arc  naturally  robb^-s, 

cruel 
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cruel  and  fufpicious,  and  are  unacquainted  with  either  kindneft 
or  pity.  To  obtain  the  fmalleft  fervice  from  them  it  is  necefTa^ 
to  begin  by  (hewing,  and  even  delivering  to  them  the  recom* 
pence  ;  nothing  but  prefents  is  capable  of  moving  them. 

^  With  this  perfidious  and  favage  genius  it  would  be  difficult 
for  them  to  live  in  peace,  or  form  lading  connexions  with  their 
neighbours ;  and  from  this  unfociable  difpofition  mud  necelTarily 
foriog  a  ftrong  abhorrence  of  a  foreign  mader.  Hence  arife  their 
continual  infurre^lions,  their  atrocious  depredations,  their  daily 
incurfions  among  the  people  that  furround  them,  and  their  ever* 
lading  fpirit  of  revenge. 

^  This  condant  warfare  keeps  up  their  ferocity;  and  the  habit 
%£  attacking  and  defending  gives  them  that  inflexibility  of  cou- 
jn^e  that  perpetuates  their  combats,  and  makes  them  glory  in  a 
coxvtempt  of  death.  Superditition  concurs  to  ennoble  in  their 
eyes  this  third  of  blood,  by  laying  them  under  the  neceflity  of 
killing  or  being  killed.  In  proportion  as  the  caufe  of  their  tak. 
ing  up  arms  is  ferious,  the  more  they  are  prodigal  of  life ;  and  fo 
for  from  being  difmayed  by  the  valour  or  number  of  their  ene¬ 
mies,  they  fwcar,  in  defperate  circumdances,  to  lofe  the  fun. 
They  fulfil  this  horrible  oath  by  murdering  their  women  and 
childircn,  by  fetting  fire  to  all  they  polTefs,  and  by  rufhing  furi- 
©ufly  into  the  midd  of  their  enemies.  The  combat  only  ceafes 
when  one  of  the  parties  is  totally  dedroyed.  No  Koriak  is  ever 
foen  to ieek  fafety  in  flight;  honour  forbids  him  to  furvive  the 
carnage  of  his  countrymen. 

^  As  yet  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ruffians  has  produced  no 
change  in  the  Koriak’s  way  of  life ;  the  commerce  that  has  con- 
nnSled  them  with  thefe  foreigners  has  only  ferved  to  make  them 
fenfible  to  the  attra£Hon  of  wealth  and  pillage.  Indifferent  as  to 
tl^  advantages  of  a  more  polilhed  life,  they  feem  to  repel  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  to  confider  their  manners  and  ufages  as  the  bed 
poffible. 

^  Their  paffion  for  drong  liquors,  irritated  by  the  high  price  of 
brandy,  and  the  .difficulty  of  procuring  it  in  thofe  remote  parts, 
has  fuggeded  to  them  the  invention  of  a  drink  equally  heady, 
product  from  a  kind  of  red  mufhroom,  known  in  Ruffia  as  a 
violent  poifon,  by  the  name  of  mouklamorr.  They  put  it  into  a 
vcilel  with  certain  fruits,  and  fcarcely  do  they  give  it  time  to 
clarify,  when  their  friends  are  invited,  a  noble  emulation  inflames 
.  the  gneds,  and  the  conted  is,  who  (hall  bed  affid  the  mader  of 
the  houfe  in  getting  rid  of  his  ne6lar.  The  fead  continues  one, 
trio,  or  three  days,  till  the ‘whole  dock  is  exhauded.  Some¬ 
times,  to  be  more  certain  of  lofing  their  reafon,  they  eat  at  the 
fome  time  the  raw  mufhroom ;  and  it  is  inconceiveable  that  theit 
ii^fiuld  not  be  oiore  frequent  examples  of  the  fatal  eiFe£b  of  tnis 
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intoxicatioa.  l  nave  leen  leveral  or  them  dangeroufly  lU,  and 
recover  with  difficulty :  but  experience  does  not  corred 
and  on  the  very  next  opportunity  they  only  liften  to  the  die- 
utes  of  their  blind  and  brutal  intemperance ;  for  with  them  it  is 
not  merely  fenfuality,  it  is  not  the  pleafure  of  favouring  a  liquor 
that  becomes  an  irrefiftible  neceffity  when  once  tailed ;  they 
fcek  in  thefe  orgies  a  total  oblivion,  a  brutifli  ftate  of  inlenii** 
bllity,  and  a  ceiiation  of  exiftence,  if  I  may  Xo  call  it:  this 
tbeir  foie  enjoyment,  and  this  they  conlider  as  lupremc  hap» 
pinefs/ 

He  proceeds  next  to  deferibe  their  funerals,  religious  opinions 
and  language ;  and  then,  quitting  a  place  called  Ingiga,  and  ex¬ 
changing  his  dogs  for  rein-deer,  profecutes  his  journey.  Her^ 
he  gives  an  account  of  his  new  method  of  travellmg;  and  this 
naturally  induces  him  to  notice  the  qualities  of  the  animals  by 
which  be  was  drawn ;  none  is  more  extraordinary  than  their  Ia- 
gacity  when  employed  to  decoy  the  wild  ones  of  their  owa 
Ipccies.  . 

‘  In  a  herd  there  arc  almoft  always  two  or  three  brought  up 
for  hunting.  The  fagacity  of  this  animal  is  inconceiveabiej  it 
hunts  while  feeding,  and  if  it  meet  a^wild  rein-deer,  it  imitates, 
without  Ihewing  cither  pleafure  or  furprife,  the  gait  and  motions 
of  the  latter,  which  frequently  approaches  without  fufpe^ing  the 
deceit.  They  foon  begin  to  play  together,  their  horns  entangle^ 
and  they  retreat  and  purfue  each  other  alternately.  ‘  In  thefe 
fportive  races  the  tame  rein-deer  finds  means  to  bring  its  prey 
gradually  within  the  ,  hunter's  reach.  With  a  rein-deer  .well 
broken  he  has  the  pleafure  of  taking  the  animal  alive;  it  is  only 
ncceffary  to  hang  a  noofe  to  the  horns  of  the  former,  and,  while 
jjaying,  it  throws  it  over  thofe  of  its  adverfary :  the  more  the 
ftranger  druggies  to  get  free,  the  clofer  the  noofe  is  drawn,  and 
the  more  his  companion  pulls  in  a  contrary  diredlion  to  give  his 
maftcr  time  to  come  up.  It  is  true  the  wild  rein-deer  fometimes 
fufpeds  the  dratagem,  and  efcapes  the  danger  by  dight.' 

After  living  oiglann,  the  lad  town  of  the  Koriaks,  M.  do 
Leflieps  enters  Ola,  the  fir^  vjllage  of  the  T ungoufe  nation,  and 
fpon  ^ter  arrives  at  Okotzlc,  a  cqnfiderable  place  for  that  coua« 
try.  The  reader  will  be  able  to  judge  of  ffie  harddiips  he  uoi- 
defwent,  when  he  is  told  that,  in  a  didance  of  three  hundred 
leagues,  he  dept  only  once  in  a  bed ;  but  dill  worfe  difficulties 
attend  him  after  his  departure  from  thence.  The  ice  breaks 
under  him  while  croffing  a  river;,  and  at  the  advance  of  the  fua 
the  roads  over  the  fnow  difappear,  and  leave  nothing  but  preci¬ 
pices  quagmires  in  their  place.  He  is  confequently  obliged 
to  return,  after  having  gone  about  fifty-five  werds  -t&ough  a 
<^utry  io  l^rribk>^^dt  though,  jt  already  the  month- oX 
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ttnderftanding  between  them ;  and  at  length  the  emperor  Kam»hi 
baniibed  all  the  Mufeovites  from  his  dominions.  They  found 
means,  however,  to  pacify  himi,  and  a  treaty  was  negociated  in 
1927  fixing  irrevocably  the  boundaries  of  each  empire,  and  per¬ 
mitting  a  caravan  of  two  hundred  merchants  to  go  to  Pekin 
once  every  three  years.  Such  obftacles,  however,  ftarted  up 
from  the  want  of  harmony  between  the  two  nations,  that,  after 
fending  fix  caravans  in  twenty-feven  years,  the  trade  funk  to 
nothing,  till  the  accefEon  of  the  prefent  emprefs,  who,  by  re- 
moving,  the  caufes  of  complaint,  gradually  reftored  it  to  a  flou- 


rilhin^  ftate.  M.  de  Leueps,  however,  thinks  it  much  more 
to  tfie  advantage  of  the  Chinefe  than  the  Ruffians.,  (the  former 
availing  tbemfelves  of  their^  well-known  crafty  difpofition),  and 
infinitdy  diminifhed  Ence  the  time  of  *  the  travellers  Coxe  ' and 
Pallas. 

•  Our  author^s  mode  of  travelling  was  fo  rapid,  and  his  remarks 
fo  few  between  Irkoutzk  and  Peterlburgh,  that  the  diftance  of 
fix  thoufand  werfts  only  takes  up  forty  days,  and  about  half  as 
many  pages.  H^re  his  Journal  may  be  faid  to  conclude;  for  his 
journey  between  the  latter  place  and  Paris  is  nurked  by  no  ac¬ 
cident  whatever. 

The  obfervations  we  have  thrown  out,  in  feveral  parts  of  our 
review  of  this  work,  makejt  unneceflary  to  repeat  our  opinion* 
The  minutenefs  of  defeription,  and  the  w&nt  of  importance  in  a 
good  many  of  the  author’s  obfervations,  are  faults  that  apply 
almoft  to  all  travellers  ;  but  a  natural,  eafy,  and  perfpicuous  ftyle 
is  not  fo  generally  to  be  met  with. 

A  (hort  vocabulary  of  the  languages  of  feveral  of  the  nations 
that  compofe  the  Ruffian  empire  is  annexed  to^thefe  volumes. 
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Aar 4  Authentic  Copy  of  the  Memorial  delivered  to  the  Right  Hottm 
.  William  Wyndhdm  Grenville ^  one  of  hi%  Majefifs  principal  Seiretariet 
.  cf  StatCf  by  Lieutenant  'John  Mears,  of  the  Royal  Navy^  dated  April 
.  JO,  1790,  and  prefented  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons  May  1 3,  1790; 
containing  every  Particular  refpeQhg  the  Capture  of  the  Vejfels  in 
Kootka  Sound.  8vo.  1  s.  6d.  Debrett.  London,  1 790.  ' 

By  this  memorial  it  appears  that,  early  in  the  year  1786,  fomc 
merchants  in  the  Eaft  Indies  conceived  the  iiica  of  opening  a 
trade  between  that  part  of  the  world  and  the  north-weft  coaft  of  AmCr 
fica.  With  this  view* Captain,  Mcars,  to  whom  the  concern  was 

ENo,  SEV.  VOL.  XVI.  Auc.  1700.  ^  cntTttftcd, 
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cntrufted,  made  a  voyage  to  Prince  WiHiam^s  S^und>  where  he  paflbd 
the  winter,  and,  having  bartered  for  a  cargo  of  furs^  proceeded  to 
Oifna  in  the  autumn  of  1787. 

in  the  beginning  of  .the  foll^wing^year  Captain  Mears  failed  with 
two  other  vefl'eU,  the  Ftlice^  which  he  commanded  himfelf,  and  the 
Iphigenia^  Captain  Douglas,  to  Nootka  Sound.  Here  he  purchafed, 
of  the  chief  of  the  dillrid,  a  fpot,  on  which  he  built  a  houfe  for  hii 
rcfidencc  and  more  convenient  intercourfe  with  the  natives,  hoifting 
the  Britiflt  colours  tnereon,  furrounding  it  with  a  breatt-work,  and 
jnounting  a  three-pounder  on  the  front.  Having  fo  done,  he  fent 
Mr.  Douglas,  in  the  Iphigenia,  to  trade  along  the  northern  coaft, 
while  he  himfclf  proceeded  to  the  fouth,  and,  by  prefents  to  the 
chiefs,  obtained  the  ports  Cox  and  Effingham,  and  the  promife  of 
an  exclufive  trade  with  the  natives  of  the  diitridt.  and  alfo  iorne  other 


an  exclufive  trade  with  the  natives  of  the  diitridt,  and  alfo  fome  other 
places,  which  he  took  poffefliQn  of  in  the  name  of  the  king.  Cap¬ 
tain  Douglas  likt  wife,  by  prefents  to  .the  chiefs  of  the  countries  he 
viiited,  obtained  fimilar  privileges,  no  Qther  European  veifel  having 
failed  there  before  him,' 

On  their  return  to  Nootka,  they  found  a  vefiel  finlihed  which  the 
commander  had  laid  down  before  his  departure.  This,  which  he 
named  the  North  weft  America,  he  left  at  Nootka  with  the  Iphigc- 
nia,  while  he  failed  with  a  cargo  of  furs  in  the  Felice  to  China. 

A  few  days  after  his  arrival  at  China  two  veflels,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Princefs  Royal,  came  to  Canton  from  a  trading  voyage 
on  the  north-weft . coalt  of  America*.  Captain  Mears,  Tearing  a 
competition  of  interefts  might  be  injurious  to  both  parties,  propofed 
a  co-partnerftiip,  which  was  mutually,  agreed  to,  and  another  (hip 
^  was  pvurchafed  by  the  firm,  and  called  the  Argonaut.  In  the  month 
of  April  1789  Captain  Mears  gave  Mr*.  Colnet  live  command  of  the 
Princefs  Royal  and  Argonaut,  which  were  loaded  with  ftores  and  ar¬ 
ticles  eftimated  fufficient  for  three  years  trade,  befides  feveral  arti¬ 
ficers,  and  near  feventy  Chinefe,  wh6  intended  to  become  fcttlers  on 
the  .  north-weft  coaft  of  America,  under  proteftion  of  the  new  com¬ 
pany.  •  ' 

In  the  me^while,  the  Iphigenia,  and  North- weft  "America  [the 
veffcl  built  at  Nootka]  having  wintered  in  Sandwich  Iflands,  returned 
to  Nootka  in  the  latter  end  of  April.  Soon  after  which  two  Spanilh 
fhips  of  war,  under  the  command  of  Don  Martinez,  anchored  in  the 
Sound.  For  a  few  days  mutual  civilities  paffed  between  the  Spanilh 
captain  and  Mr.  Douglafs ;  but  at  the  end  of  about  a  week  Don  Mar- 
'  JUQCZ  futh'moned  the’latter  on  board  his  own  fhip  [the  Princeffa]  telling 
him  he  was  his  ^rifoner,  and  that  the  King  of  Spain  had. commanded 
him  (Don  Martinez)  to  feize  all  vefTels  he  fhould  find  cm  that  coaih 
He  therefore  inftrufted  his  officers  to  take  poffcffion  of  the  Iphigenia, 
-  which  they  accordingly  did  in  the  name  of  his  Catholic  Majefty; 
and  the  officers  and  cj^ew  were  conveyed  as  prifoners  on  board  the 
Spanilh  Ihips,  where  they  were  put  in  irons,  and  otherwife  ill  treated. 
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Inunediately  after  this  Don  Martinez  took  poffeffion  of  the  little  fct- 
tlementi  hoifiing  the  ftandard  of  Spain,  and  modeflly  declaring  all 
the  laadl  from  Cape  Horn  to  60  degrees  north  latitude  belonged  to 
his  roafter.  To  aggravate  the  infult,  he  forcibly  employed  the  crew  ’ 
of  the  Iphigenia  in  building  batteries,  &c.  and  offered  no  kind  of 
violence  to  two  American  veffels  that  weie  at  the  fame  time  in  the  • 
harbour.  At^this  time  the  North-weft  America  was  fen t  to  explore 
the  Archipelago  of  St.  Lazarus.  Oh  her  return  to  Nootka  fhe  met 
with  a  fimilar  treatment,  and  the  Ikins  fhe  had  colleded  were  feized> 
with  the  reft  of  her  cargo. 

A  few  days  after  the  Princefs  Royal  (which  we  have  mentioned  as 
leaving  Canton  in  company  with  the  Argonaut)  arrived.  The 
Spanifh  commander,  for  reafons  that  do  not  appear,  fuffered  her  to 
depart.  The  Otins  collefted  by  the  North- weft  America  were  (hipped 
on  board  her  for  the  benefit  of  her  owner,  and  (he  proceeded  to  trade 
in  the  neighbouring  ifles.  Oh  the  3d  of  July  the  Argonaut  arrived 
at  the  Sound,  and  Don  Martinez,  after  making  every  profeffion  of 
civility  to  Mr.  Cblnet  the  commander,  took  pofleffion  of  the  faid  (hip 
in  the  name  of  his  mafter,  and  made  prifoners  of  the  crew.  Soon 
after,  the  Princefs  Royal  returning  to  receive  inftruflions  from  Mr. 
Colnet,  direftor  of  the  enterprife,  was  feized  by  the  Spaniih 
captain.  .  • 

The  crews  of  the  Britifti  vefTels  were  differently  difpofed  of ;  fome 
fcnt  to  China  by  the  American  veffels,  and  others  to  Spanifh 
America  \  but  the  Chinefe  were  all  detained,  and  employed  in  the 
which  were  opened  on  the  lands '  purchafed  by  Captain  Mears. 
Whatthefe  mines  confifted  of  we  are  no  where  informed.  Mr.  Colnet 
waa  fo  much  affeded  at  the  failure  of  the  enterprife  as  to  be  deprived 
of  rcafon. 

Such  is  the  fpirit  of  the  memorial ;  to  ^vrfiich'  are  annexed  papers 
authenticating  the  particulars  of  it. 

Aar.  16.  An  Authentic  Statement  of  all  the  FaSls  relati*ve  to  Ncotia 
its  Difeoveryy  Hiflcty,  Settlement y  Trade y  and  the  probable 
vantages  to  be  derived  from  it  ;  in  an  Addrefs  to  the  King^  8  VO. 

^Debrett,  London,  1790.  '  ' 

the  preceding  article  is  mentioned  the  arrival  of  two  Engliffi 
at  Canton,  after  vifiting  the  north-weft  coaft  of  America.  This 
lent  gives  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  expedition  in  England, 

■  the  patronage  of  fome  perfons  high  in  rank,  by  the  permif&on 
! South-Sea  and  Eaft-India  companies,  and  under  the  diredion  of 
s.  Etches’.  But  other  objefts  feem  connefted  with  this  lafE  expedi- 
nore  than'  a  mere  trade  from  the  South-Sea  iflands  to  India  and 
‘  One  of  the  firft  difeoveries,'  fays  this  anonymous  writer, 
Mr.  Etches*  (hips  was,  that  what  was  laid  down  by  the  immortal 
as  a  continuation  of  the  north-weft  continent  of  America,  and 
between  the  northern  latitudes  of  48  and  57,  was,  on  the  con-^ 
an  extenfive  clufter  of  unexplored  iflands,  inhabited  by  numer- 
ribes  of  friendly  Indians,  with  whom  a  regular  conhe^lion  was 
d.’ 
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Thefe  iflands  they  difcovered,  contrary  to  the  alTertion  of  Captan 


Cooic,  to  conceal  the  opening  of  a"'  vBft  inland  fez,  or  Arcfaipelagc, 
in  all  probability  aqual  to  £e  Mediterranean ;  or  Baltic  feas^  aoj 
dividing  the  great  northern  continent  of  America)  The  Printei 
Royal  penetrated  fome  hundred  leagues  among  them  in  a  north>eai 
courfe,  to  within  two  hundred  leagues  of  Hudfon’s  houfe,  but  hi 
not  then  an  opportunity  to  explore  the  extreme  termination  of  thi 
ArchipelagOp  their  commercial  concerns  obliging  them  to  return 
the  China  market}  but  the  commanders  had  the  ftrongefl  reafonsa 
believe/  had  time  favoured  their  furvey,  that  they  (hould  have  bee 
able  to  difeover  the  long-wiihed  for  p^age  between  the  Atlantic  ao 
South  Sea.  They  conceived  that  (hould  neither  the  inland  arm  a 
the  fea  throi^h  which  the  Princefa  Royal  penetrated,  nor  a  large  ilni 
named  Sir  Charles  Middleton’s,  about  three  degrees  to  the  fouti 
ward,  be  found  to  reach  acrofs  the  continent,  yet  that  the  land  b 
Tier  mu  ft  be  very  inconfiderable,  and  that  at  the  extremity  of 
bay  a  praAicable  paflage,  either  by  rivers  or  lakes,  will,  by  perfeva 


Hudfon’s  Bay 


ance,  be  found  terminating  towards  Hudfon’s  Bay. 

Should  fuch  a  palTage  ever  be  difeovered  it  is  much  more  probable: 

*be  by  the  progreflive  advances  of  mercantile  enterprife  than  by  a! 

immediate  expedition  undertaken  for  that  purpofe.  But  the  claii 

of  Spain  to  the  whole  coaft  from  Cape  Horn  to  6o  degrees  ^orth  la: 

tude,  would  prevent  any  further  attempts  of  the  iund  (hould  li 

Britiih  lion  tamely  fubmit  to  fuch  boiiforous  Q^otifm. 

♦  - 

Art.  17.  ^  ftcond  Inquiry  Into  tbt  Situation  of  the  Eaf- India  6k 

•  Papers  laid  btfore  thf  Hou/e  of  Commons  in  tif  Ijar  17!) 

asid  a  Poffeript  relatiw  to  the  Indian  Budget, 'opened  hy  Mr.  Dundm 
•  ike  ^otb  March,  1790;  ijoitb  Obfemsattons  on  the  Papers  prmq 
prefented  by  the  Eajl^ India  Company.  By  George  Craufurd^  Efq* 
./is.  Debrctt.  London,  1790.’ 

This  is  only  the  Tecond^part  of  an  elaborate  inveftigation  into: 
ftatement  on  which  the  greateft  men  of  this  country  have  long  ayoM 
very  different  opinions.  How.  far  this  inquiry  may  elucidate  the  dii 
.culty,  or  reconcile  contending  parties,  we  know  not.  Whiles 
fide  is  folicitous  to  infpire  the  public  with  fanguine  ideas  of  profpei^ 
and  the  other  equally  eager  to  deprefs  it  with  documents  of  adveri^ 


it  is  vain  to  look  for  the  naked  truth  from  either.  But  while  h 
are  on  the  watch,  and  equally  prepared  to  detedt  and  expofe  e 
other’s  impofitions,  the  good  people  of  England  can  be  in  no  p 
danger.  On  the  correftnefs  of  Mr.  Craufurd’s  details,  .and  the  ji 
nefs  of  his  deduSions,cwe  will  not  prefume  to  decide ;  but  wen 
be  allowed  to  fay  that  be  introduces  himfelf  to  the  fubjedl  with 
tindour  and  politenefs  of  a  fcholar  and  a  gentleman.  And  whet 
right  or  wrong  in  the  argument,  the  attempt  is  evidently  made  fi 
a  fenfo  of  what  is  due  to  the  public  and  to  mankind  from  a  ^ 
citiien.  : 

■n  '  s  .  *  •  • 
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Art.  !?•  ^  Speicb  intimdid  to  hij^okn  of  tht  Gitural  Meeting  of  tbi 
friends  Parliamentary  Rejbrm  on  Mc^  l^tb,  1790^  to  be  held  at 
the  OoiVem  emd  Anchor  Tavern  ;  in  vohicb  a  mevo  Plan  of  Parliament 
I  tary  Rfnrm  t$  Jubmitted  to  its  Conjideration^  8vo.  6d.  Debrett. 
London>  1790. 

The  title>page  if  a  fpedmen  of  the  ftyle  in  which  this  oration  is 
written;*-  But  the  orator,  with  all  bis  fondnefs  for  whiinficality,  -it 
not  without  ideas.  .  His  notion  of  reform  in  the  reprefentation  is  in¬ 
genious,  and  fufceptible  of  much  carious  illuftration.  We  wi(h  the 
author  had  gone  more  into  the  detail,  and  delivered  his  propofidons 
to  the  public  in*  a  more  feiious  form.  The  hints  he  fuggefts,  though 
in  many  refpeds  exceptionable,  might  be  improved  into  a  political 
fpeculation  which  might  lead  to  the  developement  of  fome  ufefol  and 
^terefting  truths.  But  the  author’s  materials  are  raw,  and  he  is  cer* 
tainly  but  an  indifferent  manufacturer.  ^  .  i;w 

A  nr.  19.*  Anecdotes  of  the  Life  and  CbaraMer  of  f obn -Howard,^  Efq. 
F,R.S.  ^written  by  a  Gentleman  vobqfe  Acquaintance  with  that  cete^ 
hrated  Philanthropiji  gave  him  the  mof  favourable  Opportunity  of 
harning  Particulars  not  generally  known.  8  VO.  as,.  Printed  for  the 
Authorr  and  fold  by  Hobkham.  London,  1790. 

Who  this  gentleman  be  that  ihould  be  afhamed  of  prefixing  his 
name  to  a  work  in  which  he  claims  a  long  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Howard.  Perhaps  his  reafon  for  fuch  omiffion  may  be  the  fame  as 
that  for  not  entering  into  a  tedious  detail  of  Mr.  Howard’s  ge« 
Kalogy. 

The  (hort  account  he  has  giVen'is  erroneous^  Mr.  Howard  never 
churned  any  relationihip  with  the  Norfolk  family.  His  father  having 
acquired  a.  handfome  fortune  as  a  tradefman,  in  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yaid,  upon  the  llrength  of  it  fet  up  his  carriage,  and  had  the  Howard 
arms  painted  on  it.  The  then  duke  was  fo  much  offended  at  what 
be  conceived  a  piece  of  prefumption,  that  he  fent  to  inquire  of  Mr. 
Howard  by  what  authority  he  bore  thofe  arms.  The  good  man  was 
fo  little  prepared  for  fuch  a  queilion  as  to  promife  immediately  to  re* 
move  them,  which  he  accordingly  did.  If  therefore  the  anceftor  of 
tiie'ptefeht  duke  fancied  himfelf  hurt  by  being  related  to  an  uphol- 
fterer.ahere  ean  be  no  reafon  why  the  f^amily  ihould  be  any  nearer 
allied  to  his  fon,  who  was  apprenticed  to  a  grocer,  but  whofe  be- 
bi^ity  and  unceafing  indufiry  in  the  caufe  of  humanity  have  given 
bim  a  name  beyond  what  heraldry  can  infure. 

So  much  has  been  faid  and  written  on  this  celebrated  charafter, 
fitat  we  (hall  not  follow  his  biographer  through  every  particular; 
but  it  is  impoffible  to  pafs  over  one  unjuft  cenfure  on  this  exemplary 
charafter.  That  Mr;  Howard’s  fon  is  unfortunately  deprived  of  reafon, 
I*  true,  but  not,  as  this  old  acquaintance  aftures  us,  at  Hackney ;  nor 
18  it  true  that  his  father’s  foverity  was  fuch  as  to  occafion  fo  dreadful 
a  calamity.  Mr.  Howard,  like  other  great  and  good  men,  had  his 
P^lilrities,  and,  among  the  reft,  he  perhaps  now  and  then  formed 
loo  decided  an  opinion  on  fubjedls  he  could  not  be  well  acquainted 
He  lamented  often  the  manner  in  which  he  had  facrinced  the 
^ly  part  of  his  life,  and  was  anxious  bis  fon  fhould  be  better 
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educated.  In  endeavouring  to  effeA  this/ he  .removed  him  too  oftet 
to  difierent  feminaries^  which  prevented  that  fyftematic  mode  of  in- 
finiAion  which  is  beft  calculated  for  a  regular  education.  But  this 
is  very  different  from  a  fevetity  which  fhould  drive  a  young  man  to 
diftradtion — a  feverity  which,  had  it  been  pra6lifed  by  Mr.  Howard, 
would  have  detrafted  much  from  the  motives  of  all  his  amiable  en¬ 
deavours. 

Art.  20.  l*hi  Lift  of  the  late  John  Howard;  E/q.  fwitb  a  R^ienv  ef 
bis  Trsnsels.  To  ^hicb  is  anmxtd^  as  confirming  Mr.  Ho^voard^s  Opi. 

.  nions  of  folitary  Imprifonmtnt^  tbe  Letter  •which  appeared  in  the  Iferli 
on  the  Cafe  of  Sa*ville,  tried  at  Chelmsford  for  Murder.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

'  Printed  for  the  Author,  and  fold  by  Ridgway.  London,  1790. 

This  biographer  begins  with  the  fame  error  as  the  former  in  affert- 
'  ing  that  Mr,  Howard's  education  was  liberal.  It  was  that  of  a  traded 
man.  Why  Ihould  we  difeourage  all  who  have  not  the  advantages 
of  birth  and  education  from  nobl6  enterprlfes  ?  Let  us  remember  that 
one  of  the  wifeft  nations  of  the  world  erefted  a  monument  to  iEfop 
becaufe  he  was  a  {lave,  tliat  men  might  know  the  way  to  honour  was 
open  to  all  But  our  author  proceeds ;  *  His  ilature  was  not  above 

•  the  middle  lize* — ^it  was  much  below  it — ‘  the  tout  enfemhle  of  his 
^  appearance  bore  a  ftrong  fimilarity  to  that  of  his  amiable  friend 

•  Dr.  Lettfom/ — He  was  neither  like  Dr.  Lettfom,  nor  was  Dr.  Leit^ 

fom  among  his  particular  friends  L  / 

This  will  fatisfy  our  readers  how  little  true  information  they  art 
to  expeft  from  the  perufal  of  this  temporary  performance. 

^  r 

Art.  21.  Almeria  Belmour ;  a  Novel.  In  a  Series  of  Letters  vurittn 
bj  a  Lady.  8vo.  3s.  Robinfons.  London,  1790. 

Though  this  volume  is  thicker  than  moft  novels,  and  full  as  dull 
as  any,  we  would  not  have  our  readers  difeouraged  from  the  peruf^ 
of  it.  Let  them  obferve  it  is  a  iingle  volume,  and,  being  in  afe- 
TICS  of  letters  (God’s  bleffing  on  his  memory  who  firft  invented  this 
improvemetft),  many  of  the  pages  confift  of  very  little  more  than 

•  Adieu’ — and  otliers  of— *  Lett br— To’ — &c. 

Art.  22.  ’  Louif a  \  a  Novel.  By  the  Author  of  Melijfa  and  Maria\ 
or i  Tbe  Sifters.  i2mo.  3  vols.  9s.  Hookham*  London,  1790. 

This  is  one  of  thofe  elaborate  produftions  in  which  there  is  much 
to  praife,  and  not  a  little  to  blame.  The  ftyle  is  eafy,  and  fome- 
times  animated,  but  no  where  antithetical,  or  crammed  with  paints 
or  flaihes  of  artificial  wit.  The  author  feems  to  have  aimed  at  na^ 
ture  in  his  delineations,  *  fimplicity  of  narration,  and  truth  of  cha- 
rafter.  "' Though  he  certainly  does  not  fuccced  in  all,  nor  equally  in 
every  one,  in  none  is  he  altogether  deficient,  or  totally  without  ex* 

♦^Phaedrus. 

J  When  Mr.  Howard  was  made  acquainted  with  the  propofal  of 
"  ere£Ung  a  ftatue  of  him,  he  replied  that  he  was  much  pleafed  to 
none  01  his  particular  friends  forward  in  the  bufinefs. 

ccUcucc. 
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cellcpce.  ,  Louiia  is  jull.  fo  accomplifhed  ,and  fo  modefl  .a  young 
lady  as  wc  wifhed  to  find  her^  But  furely  her  mother.  Lady  Rofe- 
vclle’s,  wife  fpeeches  and  ridiculous  condudt  but  ill  agree.  Does  not 
Lord  Pompaullon  poflefs  rather  too  much  fenfe  for  the  extravagant 
felf  importance  he  affumes  ?  Mrs..GiIlingfley  and  Mr.  Bangrave  arc 
originals,  and  more  coiififtently  fetched  perhaps  than  any  other  of 
the  groupe.  Danfield  is  amiable  and  interefting,  but  g  eatly  too 
romantic  for  his  rank,  his  education,  or  his  aflbeiates.  In  managing 
the  match  between  his  lordlhip  and  Louifa  a  variety  of  feenes  in 
high  life  perpetually  occur.  But  all  the  bufinefs  confifts  of  alTemblies, 
vanities;  [>arties  of  pleafure,  and  the  whole  round  of  diflipation  which 
abforbs  the  votaries  cf  falhion,  and  which  is  nothing. more  than  the 
reiterated- colli fions  of  vanity,  pride,  and  infignificance.  Wc  admire 
the  author’s  fertility  of  imagination,  and  do  homage  to  the  patience 
which  enabled  him  to  rear  fo  magnificent  a  ftruftnrc  from  fuch  a 
combination  of  tinfled  materials ;  but  he  is  evidently  none  of  the 
irtifts^who  either  conftrudls  or  patnfj  for  tttrnity. 

Art.  23.  The  Adventures  of  John  of  Gaunt ^  Duke  of  Lancafter,  By 

John  fVhite^  Efq,  Author  cf  Earl  Strongbowy  ^Conway -Cajlle,  iAc* 

l2mo.  3  vols.  9s.  fewed.  Robinfons.  London,  1790. 

This  performance  puts  us  in  mind  of  fome  new  buildings  which, 
becaufe  unlike  any  other,  are  faid  to  be  conftru6ted  in  the  Gothic 
laftc.  But  the  imitation  in  this,  as  in  thefe,  difeovers  little  more  of 
the  original  than  its  quaintnefs  and  inconvenience.  The  adventures 
in  ancient  chivalry  were  generally  managed  with  fuch  addrefs  as  to 
impofe  on  moll  readers.  Romantic  as. they  were,  the  machinery  on 
which  they  moved  to  excite  and  interell  public  curiofity  was  artfully 
aitd  well  condufled.  T  he  llories  here  detailed  are  too  wild  and  cx* 
travagant  to  impofe  upon  the  moll  romantic  imagination  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  The  llyle  is  modern  and  even  polilhcd  ;  but  the  manners  of 
the  fine  adlors  who  have  any  (hare  in  the  piece,  hardly  difplay  a 
Angle  vellige  of  antiquity  !  And  fo  divelled  are  thefe  adventures  of 
all  probability,  that  though  the  charadlers  are  among  the  moll  illuf- 
trious  in  Englilh  hiftory,  we  find  them  in  the  aclua!  performance  of 
exploits  as  fautallic  and  prepollerous  as  the  vagaries  of  a  dream  or  a 
fairy  tale.  '  '  ' 

Art.  24«  Albertina  \  a  Novel,  12 mo.  2  vols.  5s.  fewed.  Crowder. 

'  .  London,  1790. 

The  feene  of  the  tranfaftions  here  recounted  lies  in  Germany..'  The 
heroine  of  the  (lory  is  the  only  fuivivor  of  an  ancient  family.  Soon 
after  Idfing  her  mother  by  a  fever,  the  callle  was  furprifed  by  a  party 
of  the  enemy,  as  the  countr)  was  then  involved  in  war,  and  the  Count 
her  father  fell  in  proteAing  her  from  the  party  who  afTaulted  them. 
The  enemy  proved,  however,  victorious,  and  carried  Albertina  to  a 
garrifon,  where  (he  firll  faw  the  man  who,  after  va»^ious  viciHitudes 
and 'misfortunes,  received  her  at  the  ;iltar.  The  tale  is  well  told.  The 
parrative  Albertina  gives  of  her  fufferings  is  exceedingly  tender  and 
interefting.  The  incidents  are -not  unnatural,  and  the  author  writes 
^rccably. 
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*53^  Monthly  Catalogue.  Aftfallamous^ 

25*  Delia;  a paibnic a$ui int^efitMg  Tale.  i2mo.  4voIs.  lor. 

Lane.  London,  1790. 

llils  novel  is  much  above  mediocrity.  It  is.  in  general,  well 
written,  and  combines  many  excellencies  with  fomc  imperfections; 
The  (lory  is  unembarrafTed,  and  Delia,  to  whom  the  general  folici- 
tude  of  all  concerned  is  uniformly  directed,  becomes  an  obje^  of  pe« 
culiar  intered..  This  young  lady  and  Caotain  Bloomfield,  a  near  re« 
lation,  are  fmitten  with  an  early  pafEon  for  each  other.  Lady  Harriet 
Bloomfield,  however,  on,  becoming  the  ftep*  mother  of  Delia,  *  con. 
trlves  to  intercept  her  literary  intercourfe  with  the  Captain,  to  pro. 
'  duce  a  quarrel  between  the  lovers,  and  to  contrive  and  effeft  a  match 
between  Delia  and  Lord  Archer,  the  fon  of  Lady  Harriet  by  a  former 
marriage.  The  whole  bufinefs  of  the  performance  is  occupied  in  car¬ 
rying  on  thefe  events,  and  the  correfpondence  and  arrangements  it  oc« 
cafions  fill*  the  various  feenes  which  prefent  themfelv.es  with  a  fuc- 
ceilion  of  pharaflers.  All  thefe  male  and  female,  clerical  and  lay 
charaAers,  are  philofophers;  Even  Lady  Harriet,  who  is  the  Guy 
Faux  in  the  fable,  fluffs  her  packets  with  fentiment  and  morality. 
The  temper  of  Delia  feems  compofed  of  qualities  peculiarly  heter¬ 
ogeneous.  In  the  firfl  part  of  her  hiflory  (he  is  painted  as  a  vixin, 
and  in  the  latter  as  a  heroine.  Even  when  we  ihould  have  expeded 
|o  find  her  brooding  over  the  fenfibilities  fo  natural  in  the  fituation  of 
a^^ken  lover,  fhe  is  engaged  in  continual  polemical  difquifitions 
with  an  old  irafcible  parfon,  who  is  the  butt  of  her  r^ery  and 
farcafm.  Nor,  in  our  opinion,  is  it  the  moft  feemly  trait  in  this 
young  lady*8  charader  that  (he  appears  fo  fond  of  quoting  Voltaire, 
whofo  wit  is  by  no  means  delicate,  and  whofe  ideas  of  religion  are 
‘  indecent,  and  often  blafphemous.  Indeed  the  fpecimens  (be 

.;WW«fM>eading  are  not  much  in  favour  of  the  goodnefs  of  her 
ilStttt^foi^dwhich  fhe  has  fo  much  credit  among  her  friends.  There 
However,  nothing  fo  cenfurable  in  the  whole  of  this  philofophical 
-  novel  as  the  extreme  fuffering  in  which  the  moft  innocent  are  in¬ 
volved.  The  inferpal  agent,  by  whofe  treachery  the  dreadful  ca- 
taftrophe  which  concludes  the  reladoh  is  brought  about,  receives  no 
adequate  punifhinent  for  the  complicated  mifery  her  guilt  occafions. 
This  injuftice  is  the  more  culpable  that  it  effedually  &feats  the  mo¬ 
ral  of  the  piece.  What  is  there  to  make  young  minds  fbudder  at  the 
perfidy  or  deceit  which  has  done  fo  much  mifehief,  when  they  fee  the 
greatert  virtue  miferable,  and  guilt,  in  the  charader  of  Lady  Harriet, 
weeping,  as  fhe  fays  of  herfelf,  like  the  favage  lyena  over  the  viSims 
of  her  j^ueliy.  We  can  laugh  at  the  nonfenfe'and  abfurdities  of  infe¬ 
rior  writers,  but  the  proftitution  of  genius  is  always  to  us  an  obje^ 
Qfi.vcry  ferious  concern. 
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objeft  that  prefcnts  itfelf  this  month;  to  an  Englifll*- 
miiKahd  a  Spaniard,  and  perhaps  to  men  of  many  odier 
nations,  is, 

.  THE  LONDON  GAZETTE  EXTRAORDINARY, 

publiihed  by  authority  on  Thurfday  the  fifth  inftant.  This  ga« 
zette  may  be  confidered  in  two  lights :  firft,  as  denoting  the 
intentions  of  the  Spaniards ;  and,  fecondly,  as  indicating  alfc^  in 
fome  meafure,  the  intentions  of  the  Engliih  miniftry  widi  regard 
to  the  fubjedt  to  which  it  refers* 

The  tone  of  the  Spanifh  declaration  is  highly  dignified  and 
majeftic.  The  King  of  Great- Britain  appears  brfore  the  coun« 
cil  of  ftate  of  Spain  in  the  character  of  an  injured  perfon  feck- 
ing  r^refs  of  grievances.  Now,  although  in  the  fight  of  God 
and  the  fpirits  of  juft  men  made  perfeft,  it  is  nobler  to  fufter 
than  to, commit  an  injury,  yet,  according  to  the  gener^  con¬ 
ceptions  of  mankind,  and  much  more  according  to  the  general 
conceptions  of  courts,  the  complainant  is  lefs  rcfpe^d  &ntte 
aggrelTor.  His  Catholic  ^  Majefty  is  willing  to  give  fattlfilAidll 
^  to  his  Britannic  Majefty  for  the  injury  of  which  he  htfCOll- 
‘  plained ;  fully  perfuaded  that _his  Brit^nic  Majefty  would  nA 
^  in  the  fame  manner  towards  the  king,  under  fimilar  circuia* 
^  fiances.’  This  ftudied  and  very  cautious  mode  of  expreffion  is 
more  calculated  to  maintain 'the  dignity  of  the  King,  of  Sj^hi, 
than  to  give  folid  fatisfa^on  to  the  King  of  Great-flritain.  It 
neither  ^ecifies  bow  the'King  of  Great-Britain  is  to  be  fatisfied, 
nor  4vhen;  all  that  is  particularifed  in  the  declaration,  is, 
*  that  his  Catholic  majefty  engages  to  make 'full  feftitution  of 
‘  all  the  Britifh  vefiels  which  were  captured  at  Nootka,  and  to 
^  indemnify  the  parties  interefted  in  thofe  vefiels  for  the  loiTes 
^  which  they  (hall  have  fuftained,  as  foon  as  the  amount  thereof 
^  have  been  afcertained.’  This  the  Spanifh  nation  could  afford 
to  do  without  the  fmalleft  diminution  of  national  pride  and  ho¬ 
nour  ;  for,  by  reftoring  private  property,  they  difplay  that  fym- 
pathy  with  diftrefled  individuals,  and  that  noble-mindeaiids 
which  the  Spaniards  and  Spanifh  nation  are  in  the  habit  of  exer- 
cifing  towards  all  mankind;  and,  fecondly,  becaufe  they  had 
adually  reftored  the  fhips  in  queftion  before  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jefty’s  complaint  was  laid  before  the  throne  of  Spain. 
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It  is  to  be  obfervcd,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  generality  of 
Ae  terms- in  which  the  Catholic  King  declares  his  readinefs  to 
give  fatis&(^on  to  our  King  may,  in  one  view,  be  regarded  as 
the  ftrongeft  and  moft  unequivocal  manner  in  which  that  readi¬ 
nefs  could  be  exprcfled.  It  would  be  fo,  if  the  King  of  Great- 
Britain  were  underftood  to  be  the  foie  judge  of  what  ought  to 
be  confidered  as  a  reafonable  hixsfzLfWon.  We  fay  reafonahle  fa- 
tisfa6lion ;  becaufe,  that  this  acknowledgment  is  limited  to  a 
reafonable  fatisfadlion  is  evident  from  the  whole  of  the  context. 
Jt  is  fuch  a  fatisfadlion  as  George  would  have  made  to 
Charles  under  fimilar  circumftances  ;  that  is,  as  one  inde* 
pendent  prince  and  rational  being  would  make  to  another.  Now 
what  kind  or  degree  of  fatisfadiion,  reason,  or  a  reafonable  be¬ 
ing,  would  award,  in  the  cafe  in  queftion,  is  a  matter  as  yet  un¬ 
touched  and  entire,  and  referved  for  future  confideration,  ‘  It 
^  being  underftood  that  this  declaration  is  not  to  preclude  or 

•  prejudice  the  ulterior  difcuffion  of  any  right  which  his  [Catholic^ 

•  Majefty  may  claim  to  form  an  excluGve  eftablifliment  at  the 

•  port  of  Nootka.*  But  it  is  well  enough  known  that  his  Ca¬ 
tholic  Majefty  does,  in  fa6l,  claim  an  cxclulive  right  to  thofc 
parts. .  What  fatisfadtion,  therefore,  is  to  be  expedted  from  that 
prince,  it  is  not  diiEcult  to  conjedlure.  The  general  and  vague 
terms  in  which  he  promifes  fatisfadtion  are  to  be  interpreted 
only  by  the  ultima  ratio  regum.  It  is  plain  that  the  Spaniards 
wim  to  compromife  matters  by  an  equivocal  (hew  of  refpeft  for 
Britain ;  by  yielding  to  this  country,'  in  as.  n^any  inftances  as 

their  conveniency,  in  the  point  of  fad,  but  at  the  fame 
tiflKfi^ervihg  their  own  unbounded  pretenfions,  to  be  enforced 
on  the  firft  favourable  opportunity.  They  will  even,  it  is  not 
improbable,  declare  in  words,  or  ftipulate  by  a  fecr.et  article  in 
a  treaty  of  peace,  that  it  is  underftood  that  the  Englifh  may  in 
the  interim,  during  the  ^  ulterior  difcuffion  of  his  Catholic  Ma- 
f  jefty*s  rights^  (which  majr  be  protraded  jtfto  die\  carry  on 
tiielr  commerce  in  Nootka  bound  and  the  fouthern  whale-iimery 
, without  moleftation.  Thus,  preferving  their  honour  and  their 
ideal  eights  entire,  they  will  allow  the  Englifh,  if  they  cannot 
teftrain  them,  to  refort^o  the  fouth.and  the  weftem  feas  on  a 
kind  of  temporary  fufFerance. 

That  the  Spaniards  will  ad  in  this  manner,  on  the  prefent,  it 
is  reafonable  to  infer  from  their  former  condud  on  a  fimilar  oc- 
cafioa.  For  the  Spaniards  are  a  people,  notwithftanding  fomc 
eccentricities  fince  they  fell  under  the  management  of  the  houfe 
of  Bourbon,  that  naturally  look  far  back  as  well  as  forward, 
and^^ho'confult  the  records  of  former,  as  guides  for  thdr  con- 
idud  in  prefent  times.  The  whole  adminiftration  of  the  Spanifh 
government  is  divided  into  different  councils ,  though  it  fbme* 

times^ 
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times,  but  not  al\vays,  happens  that  there  is  a  prime  fmnifter 
whofe  authority  predominates  in  the  whole.  There  is  a  council 
of  ftate,  a  council  for  the  Indies,  a  council  for  war,  a  council 
for  finance,  a  council  for  commerce,  &c.  Records  are  kept  of 
the  proceedings  of  each,  and  confulted  on  new  emergencies.—* 
The  King  of  Spain  offered  his  mediation,  at  a  certain  period  of 
the  American  war,  for  the  purpofe  of  re-eftablifliing  peace  be-' 
tween  the  Anglo-Americans  and  the  parent  country.  At  that 
time  the  Englifli  were  in  pofleflion  of  New-York,  Rhode- 
Ifland,  the  capital  of  Penfylvania,  the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia* 
The  King  of  Spain  propofed  to  the  contending  parties  to  make 
peace,  or  a  long  truce,  on  the  ground  of  utl  pojjidetis.  This 
plan,  which  was  a  wife  one,  was  evidently  taken  from  the  truce 
of  twelve  years  in  1609,  whereby  the  Archedukes  Albert  and 
Ifabella,  that  is,  the  Spaniards,  by  whofe  authority  thefe  princes 
governed,  retained  the  ten  catholic,  out  of  the  leventeen  pro¬ 
vinces.  In  like  manner,  the  method  by  which  they  endeavour 
.  to  fettle  the  difpute  concerning  freedom  of  navigation,  and  un¬ 
appropriated  (hores,  with  ,Great-Britainj  at  the  prefent  moment^ 
is  the  fame  with  that  by  which  they  fettled  a  difoute"  of  a  fimi- 
lar  nature,  on  the  fame  fubje£f,  with  the  Engliui  in  the  reign 
of  Philip  III.  of  Spain,  and  James  I.  of  England  ♦.  This  is  a 
matter  equally  curious,  and,  at-the  prefent  crifis,  important. 
As  the  Spaniards  did  then,  fo  it  is  probable  they  mean  to  do 
now.  They  will  give  fecret  affurances  of  liberty  of  navigation 
and  trade-in  what  they  call  the  Indian  feas,  but  will  ftill  pre- 
fcrve  their  exclufive  claim  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  undiminiflied. 
And  this  is  the  ultimatum  of  what  is  to  be  expefted  from  them 
in  the  way  of  peace  and  apparent  concord.  For  if  they  are  fup- 
ported  by  the  French,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  family  com-* 
pad,  they  will,  fuch  by  all  accounts  is  the  impetuofity  of  their 
|iew  fovereign,  proceed  to  extremities. 

We  obferved  that  the  Extraordinary  Gazette  which  has  pro¬ 
duced  thefe  obfervations  may  be  confidered  as  denoting  not 
only  the  views  of  the  Spanifli,  but  alfo,  in  fome  meafure,  of 
the  Englifli  miniftry,  who  are  evidently  difpofed  to  make  the 
moft  ‘  of  this  femblance  of  fatisfadion  on  the  part  of  the 
Spaniards.  ^ 

An  official  letter  was  fent  to  the  Lord- Mayor  of  London  in¬ 
timating  the  willingnefs  of  the  Spanifli  court  to  give  fatisfitdion 
to  the  King  of'  Great-Britain.  Public  expedation  was  raifed 
to  the  higheft  pitch.  The  Gazette  appeared— and  all  were  ftruck 
with  aftonifliment !  It  has  been  faid,  that  the  readinefs  of 

•  See  Appendix  A  to  the  fecond  edition  of  Principal  Watibn’t 
l^ftory  of  Spain,  continued  by  Dr.  Tbomfon. 
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fte  Catholic  King  to  rive  fetisfadion  to  his  Britannic  Majeff^, 
is  more  ftrongly  expreued  in  the  EngHfh  veriion  than  in  rite  ori¬ 
ginal-declaration.  In  the  French  it  runs  thus:  ‘  Qu’elle  [fa 
*  CatholiqueJ  eft  difpofee  a  donnez  fatisfadlibn,*  See.  in 

die  EViglifli,  *  that  he  is  xoilling  to  give  iatisfadlion,'  &c.  Un- 
doubtemy  there  is  a  (hade  of  difterence,  both  in  morality  and  in 
phiMldgy>  between  volition  and  difpofition.  Farther:  laboured 
ififlertations  have  appeared  in  feveral  newfpapers,  avowedly  on 
the  fide  of  the  minifter,  explaining  and  proving  the  excluHve 
right  of  the  Spaniards  to  Nootka  Sound  and  all  the  coaft  of 
North  CaUfbrnia?  Wherefore  is  all  this? 

^uorjun  btec  tarn  putida  Undunt  ? 

Mr.  Pitt,  wt  fincerely  believe,  has  more  Ipirit  as  well  as  more 
fbhte  than  to  make  peace  with  the  Spaniards  without  foihe  con- 
ceffion  more  marked,  fome  facrifice  more  fubftantial,  than  equi¬ 
vocal  words  in  an  equivocal  manifefto.  He  will  never  expofe 
bimfelf  to  the  interpretation  that  his  adverfaries  would  give  to  a 
mighty  armament  raifed  on  the  eve,  nay  during  the  time  of  a 
gener^  eleflion,  but  difperfed,  re  infeSla^  on  the  meeting  of 
parliament ;  to  the  obfervation  that  all  that  has  yet  been  con¬ 
ceded  by  Spain  even  without  menaces  of.hoftility;  and,  above 
iU,  to  the  dire£l  contraft  between  his  own  tamenefs  and  the  pru¬ 
dent  hrmnefs  of  our  ally  the  King  of  Pruflla,  who  has  obtained 
one  million  and  fix  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fterling  as  an  in¬ 
demnification  for  thofe  expenfive  preparations  by  which  he  en¬ 
forced  a  pacification  between  Auftria  and  the  Porte,  and'  fiuin- 
tained  the  balance  of  Europe. 

THE  FRENCH  RffNlSTRV, 

and  rire  National  Afiembly  of  France,  appear  to  be  as  much 
^pofed  as  the  Britifh  cabinet  ^to  magnify  the  Spanilh  Declara¬ 
tion  into  an  honourable  latisfatftion  to  England.  The  import¬ 
ance  and  ur^ncy  of  Ae  queftion,  Whether  it  be  the  duty  and 
intereft  of  France  to  abide  by  the  family  compact  with 
Spain,  they  affe£l  to  cohfider  as  fomewhat  diminifhed  by  that 
fii^ular  compofition.  In  the  committee  of  fecrecy,  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  die  executive  government  of  France,  there  were  feven 
voices  for  aillfting  the  Spaniards  on  the  prefent  occafion,  and 
five  in  oppofition  to  that  meafure.  When  we  reflet  on  the  mi¬ 
nority,  and  on  the  confufion  that  reigns  in  the  navy,  army,  and 
finanoes,  of  France,  there  is  no  reafon  to  apprehend  that  the  ex* 
ertions  of  that  kingdom,  in  fupport  of  the  Spaniards,  will,  in 
the  firft  inftance,  be  formidable.  But  if  they  be  drawn  into  the 
conteft,  and' put  forth  their  ftrength  in  any  degree,  they  will 
foon,  very  foon,  be  excited  to  drain  ever)'  nerve  in  fupport  of 
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the  caufe  in  which  they  have  embarked,  and  in  oppoiltion  to 
England,  againft  which  national  rivality  and  prdudicc  appear 
to  be  ft  ill  alive  and  inveterate.  The  ardour  of  Frenchmen, 
notwithftanding  prefent  appearances,  might  be  qukidf  di«* 
verted  from  the  new  into  the  old  channel.  I'he  fenftbU 
lity,  and  confequently.  the  levity,  of  the  French  is  really 
ceifive :  and  of  this  the  enlightened  patriots  who  have  eftded 
the  late  revolution  are  not  ignorant.  The  French  d  this 
day  are  ftill  diftinguifhed  by  the  chara£ler  that  is  given  of  t!  e 
ancient  Gauls  by  Polybius,  Caefar,  Tacitus,  and  other  writers. 
We  may  add,  that  there  is  fomething  in  the  climate*  and  of 
the  country  that  gives  lightnefs  to  claret,  brifkiie^  to  Cham^ 
G^gne,  and  quicknefs  to  the  people. 

.  It  is  generally  fuppofed  that,  although  a  fmall  m^ority  in  what 
we  may  call  the  council  of  ftate  of  France  has  declai  cd  their  opinion 
that  Spain  is  to  be  fupported  according  to  the  terms  of  the  family 
compad,  the  National  Aflembly  will  hefitate  long  before  they 
give  any  cordial^  countenance  and  aid  to  the  Spaniards  in  the 
prefent  conjuncture.  Their  finances  do  not  permit  this  (  .nor 
would  it  be  confonant  with  found  policy  if  they  did.  But,  on 
this  fubjeCt,  it  is  to  be  confidered,  that  there  is  a  very  material 
diftin(%ion  between  a  war  at  land  and  a  war  at  fea.  In  the  for¬ 
mer  the  formation  of  roads ;  the  conftruCtion  of  forts,  arfenals, 
and  magazines  ;  the  ftrengthening  of  garrifon  and  frontier  towns  ; 
the  railing  of  new  regiments  j  and.  other  circumftanccs,  all  tend 
to  exalt  ^e  power  of  the  crown,  and  to  arm  it,  for  a  while,  with 
a  power  litde  fhort  of  diCf^torial.  It  is  not  fo  in  a  naval  war. 
The  power  of  the  crown  is  encreafed,  indeed,  by  this  alfo,  but 
not  to  fuch  a  degree  :  And,  for  this  re^on,  our  independent  ^n- 
tlemen,  our  real  patriots,  while  they  maintain  a  prudent  jealoufy 
of  ftandii^  armies,  even  open  their  purfes  to  ftrengthen  the  wooden 
walls  of  England.  The  National  Aflembly  of  France,  fully 
aware  of  this  diCtin<^ion,  will  enter  more  readily  into  a  wair  at 
fea,  than  into  a  land  war,  with  any  of  their  neighbours.  '  ’ 
Some  years  ago  a  report  prevailed,  and  an  opinion  w^S  fondly 
entertained,  that  the  prince  of  Afturias,  the  prefent  king  of 
Spain,  was  jealous  of  the  influence  of  France,  but  prepoflefled 
ih  favour  of  the  Englifo.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  high 
fpirlted  prince,  at  one  time,  and  in  certain  circumftarices,^  was 
more  fenfibly  affefted  with  the  intrigues  of  the  FrCTcb,  and  their 
afcendance  over  the  mind  of  his  father,  the  late  king,  than  with 
the  overbearing  manner  of  the  Engliih.  At  that  time,  and  in 
thofe  circumftanccs,  the  prince  of  Afturias  was  inclined  to  be 
-the  friend  of  Britain  in  preference  to  France.  But  the  Ame¬ 
rican  war  arofe,  the  French  aflifted  the  Americans,  and  the 
^Spaniards,  according  to  the  family  compaff,  the  French.  The 
8  combined 
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combined  arms  of  France  and  Spain  were  rcpulfed  before  Gib¬ 
raltar,  in  the  fight  of  the  attentive  world.  The  prince  of 
Afturias^witnefled  their  defeat  with  regret  and  wounded  pride ; 
And  the  irafcible  part  of  his  mind,  to  fpeak  in  the  language  of 
the  platonic  philofophy,  was  transferred  from  the  arrogance  of  ' 
FraiKe  to  another  obj^edf. 

,  .  REFLECTIONS. 

If  Britain  were  wife  (he  would  have  -endeavoured,  or 
would  yet  .  endeavour,  inftead  of*  provoking,  to  foothe  and 
gain  the  high  mind  of  his  Catholic  Majefty.  Even  the  facrifice 
of  Gibraltar  would  not  be  too  great,  if  it  could  diflblve  the 
family  compaft  among  the  different  branches  of  the  houfe  of 
Bouibon,  and  eftablifli  permanent  and  perpetual  harmony  be¬ 
tween  Spain  and  England.  But,  in  order  to  effedt  this  great 
purpofe,  there  would  not  be  a  neceflity  for  making  a  facrifice  of 
Gibraltar  ~  let  it  not  befacrificed,  but  exchanged  —  valuable  as 
it  even  appears  to  our  imagination,  the  rich  and  widely-extended 
dominions  of  Spain  prefent  a  fund  capable  of  affording  a  full 
equivalent — fome  fortrefs  and  harbour  on  the  Barbary  coaltj  with 
fome  ifland  in  the  Eaft  or  Weft  Indies,  conceded  to  England, 
in  lieu  of  Gibraltar,  might  diffolve  the  family  compadi,  and  lead 
to  an  union  between  the  two  nations  never  to  be  diffolved — And 
riiis  union,  fo  naturally  are  Spain  and'England  adapted  to  one 
another  by  a  reciprocity  of  fuperfluities  and  wants,  would  raife 
rile  profperity  and  glory  of  both  nations  to  an  elevation  never 
before  experienced  by  allied  nations.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our 
jniniftry,  in  the  midft  of  their  warlike  preparations  for  hoftilities^ 
have,  in  reality,  an  alliance  of  the  clofeft  kind  with  Spain  in 
contemplation.  The  court  of  Verfailles  furnfwunted  more  diffi¬ 
culties  than  are  oppofed  to  the  formation  of  fuch  a  treaty  when 
they  obtained  the  agreement  of  the  king  of  Spain  to  the  family 
compadl.  The  hijiory  of  this  famous  treaty  of  alliance  is  an  ob-  . 
je<ft  of  extreme  curiofity  and  importance  at  the  prefent  moment : 
And,  if  it  were  made  the  fubjedi  of  due  attention,  it  could  not 
feil  to  fijggeft  refledlions  that  would  prepare  the  minds  of  both 
Spaniards  and  Engliflimen  for  that  harmony  which,  according 
to  the  Spanifli  proverb,  would  be  fo  eminently  conducive  to  the 
intereft  of  both  nations.  From  the  hiftory  of  thofe  intrigues, 

-  and  circumftances  improved  by  French  addrefs  that  led  to  the 
fiimily  compadi,  it  appears  that  it  was  carried  through  in  oppo- 
iition  to  the  general  inclination  of  the  noble  Spaniards,  to  that 
of  riirec  fucceffive  prime  minifters  of  ftate,  the  Marquis  dc 
Carvajal,  the -Duke  of  Huefcar<^  and  general  Wall*j  nay  in 

^  This  gentleman  was  of  Irilh  extradlion,  and,  at  one  period,  the 
Spanilh  ambaflador  at  London. 
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©ppofitlon  to  the  very  inclinations  of  the  king  and  queen 
Spain,  who  were  ftrongly  and  avowedly  on  the  fide  of  that  party 
who  were  jealous  of  France,  and  aimed  at  the  eftablifhment  of 
a  folid  and'  perpetual  connexion  with  England,  This  is  Very 
fiirprifing;  but  it  is,*.neverthelefs,  ftriftly  true.  All  that  ideal 
fubtlety  of  intrigue  that  we  read  of  in  romances,  was  realized  ia 
the  progrefs  and  ratification  of  the  family  compaef.  The  king 
and  queen  of  Spain  were  both  of  them  indolent  and  irrefolute  in 
their  difpofitions,  both  of  them  devout,  and  both  palRonatcly 
•fond  of  mufic.  The  court  of  Verfaillcs  gained  father  Rurafo,  the 
confeflbr,  and  the  mufician  JFarindli,  and  plyed  their  Catholic 
Majeftics  night  and  day  with  profelHons  of  attachment  on  the 

Eart  of  France,  and.infinuations  of  hoftile  defigns  bn  the  part  of' 
England.  Hence  the  family  compa£t ;  a  confpicuous  memorial  of 
the  weaknefs  of  princes,  the  influence  of  intrigue,  and  the  do¬ 
minion  of  folly  and  fortune.  It  is  equally  whimfical  and  un¬ 
fortunate  that  there  fhould  be  any  mifunderftanding  between 
Great  Britain  on  the  one  part,  and  Spain  and  Ruflia  on  the  other  ; 
parties  that,  from  the  reciprocity  already  mentioned,  are  formed 
by  nature  for  one  another.  It  is  the  bufinefs  of  prudent  govern-  ■ 
ments  to  correft  .fuch  eccentricities  of  fortune,  and  to  bring 
about,  by  all  means,  that  union  between  art  and  naturk 
which  is  the  parent  of  all  that  is  moft  excellent  in  the  world* 
At  the  fame  time  that  we  recognize  the  propriety  of  friendfhip 
and  alliance  between  fuch  countries  as  Great  Britain  and  Ruifia, 
and  cannot  help  refledfing  that  by  fupporting  and  advancing  the 
power  of  fome  of  her  enemies^  we  are  in  ^nger  of  excluding 
ourfclves,  agreeably  to  our  reafoning  in  a  former  number,  from 
the  Baltick,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  heroic  courage  of  the 


KINO  OF  SWEDEN. 


’  All  that  is  in  human  nature  is  not  felfifh.  There  is  a  tear  for 
diftrefs  and  a  fmile  of  approbation  for  virtue.  The  king  of 
Sweden,  bene  aufus  vana  contemuere^  faw  the  Ruffians  combined 
againft  him  with  the  Danes  and  Auftrians,  without  defpair  or 
difmay.  He  was  juftly  confident  that  there  was  a  point  beyond 
which  the  other  powers  of  Europe  would  not  fufFer  them  to  hold 
on  in  their  imperious  career.  Moved  by  perfonal  and  juft  re- 
fentment,  as  well  as  by  the  views  of  found  policy,  he  attacked 
an  imperious  and  infolent  neighbour,- whofe  wiftful  eyes  were 
diredfed  to  Contantinople,  and  made  her  look  about  and  take 
care  of  Peterfburgh. — Like  the  oak  in  pindar,  deriving  vigour 
froin  the  wounding  fteel,  he  made  fevere  retaliation  pn  the  victor 
after  the  difafter  of  Wybourg,  making  up,  with  the  aid  of  the. 
noble  SuDER mania,  and  his  other  commanders,  for  inferiority 
of  force  by  fuperior  (kill  and  bravery.  While  the  king  of  Sweden 
^ppofes  the  progrefs  of  Katherine  by  his  fword,  he  expofes,  by 

his 
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hb  pen»  At  profligacy  of  her  life,  and  the  arrogance  of  her 
inordinate  ambition.-— On  the  whole,  emulous  of  his  illuftrious 
relation,  Federic.the  Great,  he  (hews  that  the  celeftial  fire  of 
the  human  race  is  not  extinguifhed  by  the  lapfe  of  ages,  but  that 
there  are  not  wanting,  even  at  this  day,  men  worthy  of  the  moil 
heroic  times  of  antiquity.  *  By  the 

CONVENTION  AT  REINEBACll 

peace  is  eftablifhed  between  the  Auftrians  and  Turks ;  hoftilities 
prevented  between  the  Auftrians  on  the .  one  part,  and  Pruffia 
with  her  allies  on  the  other;  the  *  foundation  laid  of  a  general 
pacification  in  the  eaft  of  Europe,  and  a  new  inftance  exhibited 
of  the  vanity  of  fchemes  of  conqueft,  at  a  period  when  fo  many 
-eyes  are- open  on  the  political  balance,  and  fo  many  hands  ready 
tp  give  weight  to  the  fide  that  feems  to  be  the  lignteft. 

TH?  KING  OF  HUNGARY,  * 

•  ’  * »  ... 

who  will  now,  for  certain,  be  Emperor  of  Germany,  is  in¬ 
clined  to  humour  his. Hungarian  fubje<9s,  that  he  may,  with¬ 
out  diverfion  or  diftraiJlion,  prefs  with  his  whole  force  on  the 


REVOLTED  NETHERLANDS. 


In  that  country  the  aiiertors'of  political,  are  the  enemies  ot 
civil  lil^rty^  The  tyrants,  while  they  endeavour  to  maintain 
.independence  on  the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  withhold  the  juft  claims 
lind  privileges  of  freemen  from  the  great  body  of  the  people.' 
Never  was  the  ftandard  of  freedom,  fo  miferably  tarniflied  by  the 
filthy  rags  of  civil  and  religious  oppreffion.  Liberty  fteps  forth 
stccompanied  by  ariftocrati^  combination  and  religious  bigotry. 
Moft  difgraceful  fupporters!  FaMe  friends,  who  undermine 
Ae  edifice  Aey  pretend  to  ereft !  The  general  prayer  of  fur- 
counding  na^ons  is,  that  judgment,  prudence,  and  moderation, 
may  defeend  from  pn  high,  on  Ais  critical,  occafion,  into  ,tbe 
hearts  of  Leopold  and  Ae  great  body  of  Ae  Belgic'pepple !  and 
Aat  a  general  amnefty,  and  a  full  and  unrefervra  reftdration  of 
privileges,. may  unite  with  effedt  the  honeft  inhabitants  of  the 
Low  &untries  to.  return  under  Ae  obedience  and  proteilion  of 
the  mild  and  juft  repre&ntative  of  Ae  ancient  Dukes  of  Bur* 
gundy! 
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